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Architect’s drawing of new headquarters building of The 
National Association of Life Underwriters now under 
construction on C Street between 22nd and 23rd Streets. 


Co to The National Association of Life Underwriters. 
With our best wishes for a most stimulating | 
convention go our congratulations on the ground 
breaking for your new building. It stands as a 
symbol of the contribution made by the life 
underwriter not only to the security of individuals 


but to the nation’s economy as a whole. 


EARL H. WELTZ & COMPANY 


Specialists in Extra Risk and Surplus Life Insurance Underwriting 
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Philadelphia National Bank Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. » Telephone: RIttenhouse 6-7141 


From September 23rd to 28th, Mr. Weltz will have headquarters at the Statler Hotel 


Wednesday, September 26, 1956 











Ueleane N.A.L.U.! 


le She Nations Capital 


To you, we of the Peoples Life, Washington, extend a hearty welcome to the 
Capital City of our Great Country, and congratulate the N.A.L.U. for its 
many accomplishments in helping to build a bigger and better Life 
Insurance Industry. 

We salute this 67th Annual Meeting because it represents another 
fine contribution to the Life Insurance Industry, made possible through the 
cooperative spirit and untiring efforts of the underwriters composing the 
membership of your organization. 

The ground-breaking, this week, for the erection of your new National 
Headquarters Building in the Nation’s Capital is a great moment in 
the Association’s history. We are proud to be neighbors with you 
and rejoice in your accomplishment. 






President 








Incorporated in 1903, the Peoples Life is in 
its second half century of service to its policy- 
owners. ; 

To better serve the people in these days of 
growth and expansion, a new Home Office will 
be built in the block bound by New Hampshire 
Avenue, F, G, and 25th Streets, N.W. Ground- 
breaking for Peoples new Home Office will be 
early in 1957. 

More than — 

$102,055,853* — Assets 
$546,145,757* — Life Insurance in Force 


*December 31, 1955 

Over 1400 men and women in our Home Office 

and 6] field offices serve the people in the District 

of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware and Ohio. 


Peep LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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You are always ‘welcome at the Peoples Life 
Home Office in the Heart of the Nation's 
Capital, Corner H and 14th Streets, N. W. 
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ally sales SOGUME gully product! 


Jefferson Standard Agents Have An Outstanding Quality Record 


137 Agents of Jefferson Standard have earned the National Quality Award for 
1956. This is a tribute to. both Jefferson Standard and its thousands of employees. 


This outstanding achievement indicates the high level salesmanship used by 
Jefferson Standard men. In addition, it indicates real policyholder satisfaction. 


Jefferson Standard Policies Offer Many Sales Advantages 


SN 


*Mr. 4% represents Jefferson Standard. Jef- 
ferson Standard, now guaranteeing 242% on 
policies currently issued, has never paid less 
than 4% on policy proceeds left on deposit to 
earn income. 


Jefferson Standard has always paid at least 4%* interest. This 
high earning rate gives policyholders a much greater return per 


dollar. 
A phenomenal growth has characterized Jefferson Standard since 
its founding in 1907. This year Jefferson Standard passed the 


$1% billion life insurance in force mark. Policyholders prefer a 
sound, aggressive, growing company. 











Jefferson Standard Agents Have Many Sales Advantages 


Training Program . . . for beginners and those specializing in ad- 
vanced underwriting. 

Modern Visual Aids . . . to help interpret and sell—visually. 
Planned Protection Service Manual . . . for presenting and selling 
planned programs. 

Consistent Advertising . . . home office support with mail pro- 


motion, newspaper advertising, reminders, cards, special event 
campaigns, plus many others. 


fe INSURANCE COMPANY \ Home Office: Greensboro, N. C. 


Over $1% Billion Life Insurance In Force 
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‘Home City Is Magnet for NALU Co 


SS Will Not Retard 
Voluntary Coverage 
Expansion: Thore 


This is No Time for Dire 
Forebodings, LIA General 
Counsel Tells GAMC 


Social security will not retard 
the growth of voluntary life insur- 
ance, Eugene M. 
Thoreé, general 
counsel of Life 
Insurance Assn. 
of America, told 
General Agents 
& Managers 
Conference at 
the NALU con- 
vention on Tues- 
day. 

Social security 

E. M. Thore is neither sav- 
ings, nor property, nor insurance, 
he said. It is an involuntary social 
device with many inherent limita- 
tions. It will not supplant volun- 
ary insurance. 

As a result of the efforts of con- 
servative forces in Congress and 
elsewhere, social security is on self 
supporting and contributory bases, 
its floor of protection principle has 
been maintained, its base wage lev- 
el has not risen unduly and the 





benefit payment increment has 
been eliminated, Mr. Thore de- 
clared. 


“This is not the time,” he said, 
“to occupy our minds with predic- 
tions that social security will ad- 
versely influence the growth of vol- 
untary insurance. Far better that 
we adapt ourselves to the problems 
that emerge from social security 
developments. Voluntary life in- 
surance is still and can continue to 
be the keystone of security. Social 
security will not supplant it for it 
is not insurance. It is not savings. 
It is not property. It is an invol- 
untary social device, with many in- 
herent limitations. 

“Social security can continue to 
spur demands for voluntary secur- 
ity through additional volume and 
new forms of insurance,” Mr. Thore 
continued. “It is interesting to note 
that between 1951 and 1954, the 
period when social security bene- 
fits were moving upward, annual 
sales of ordinary life increased from 
$19 billion to $26 billion, a jump of 
41% in four years. 

“Sales of term composed part of 
this increase, of course, but even 
so, premium income from Ist-year 
ordinary premiums rose from $599 
million to $710 million, a rise of 
20%. This shows that agents have 
been doing a tremendous job of 
motivating the American people. 

idespread ownership of insur- 
ance will do more than anything 
else to limit social security to its 
proper role.” 


XUM 





STANLEY C. COLLINS 


NEAR-MILLION TOTAL SEEN 





Contributions 


to Building 


Fund Top $500,000: Collins 


“Something over $500,000” has 
been collected for the National 
Assn. of Life Underwriters mem- 
orial building fund, President 
Stanley C. Collins disclosed in his 
presidential message at the first 
general convention session Wed- 
nesday in Washington. 

Mr. Collins was optimistic about 
collecting a far larger amount. 

“We believe,” he said, “that it is 
entirely possible to almost double 
this amount and we base our be- 
lief on the fact that a number of 
our larger associations and more 
populous states have not as yet 
joined the triumphant march. 

“But they will. These are states 
and associations which have never 
been counted out and have never 
been found wanting. They are, I 
am sure, but waiting for a clear 


call to meet the challenge and 
once again we will form a united 
front and victory will be ours. The 
time is now. The goal is a worthy 
one. The challenge is clear. Let’s 
move out and finish the job.” 

Mr. Collins had some advice on 
the right strategy to use in case 
local or state associations should 
become embroiled in_ litigation 
with types of insurers that NALU 
opposes. This has happened, for in- 
stance, in Florida and, more re- 
cently, in Montana. 

NALU members have _ been 
“most diligent” in using every 
legitimate device to discourage the 
operations of such insurers, said 
Mr. Collins, but “about the time 
we feel we have lopped off the last 
head of this multi-headed dragon, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 


nventioners 
Chance to Attend 
Ground-Breaking 
Swells Attendance 


Serious Controversies 
Absent; Pritchard Sole 
Secretary Candidate 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 


The chance to be on hand for the 
historic ground-breaking ceremo- 
nies Friday has brought an un- 
usually heavy attendance to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the annual meet- 
ing of National Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters this week. 

Early registrations made it ap- 
pear that final count might set a 





NALU NOMINEES 

President—A. Jack Nussbaum, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Milwau- 
kee. 

Vice-president—Albert C. Ad- 
ams, John Hancock, Philadelphia. 

Secretary—Oren D. Pritchard, 
Union Central, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer—J. Hicks Baldwin, 
New England Life, Washington. 

Trustees—William S. Hendley 
Jr. Mutual of New York, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; Dewey W. Kemp, Aca- 
cia, Wilmington, Del.; Howard V. 
Krick, Penn Mutual, New Ha- 
ven; William E. North, New York 
Life, Evanston, Ill.; Harry N. 
Phillips, Sun Life of Canada, De- 
troit; Benjamin D. Salinger, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, New York City; 
Sam B. Starrett Jr., Guarantee Mu- 
tual, Omaha; Robert A. Thweatt, 
Peninsular, Daytona Beach, Fla.; 
Jack White, Prudential, Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Simmons was nominated 
from the floor. All others were 
nominated by the nominating 
committee headed by Earl M. 
Schwemm, Great-West Life, Chi- 
cago. 





record not only for an eastern 
meeting but for any convention ev- 
er held by NALU. 

The high current level of life in- 
surance production, the absence of 
any serious controversial issues, 
and above all the common interest 
in the new headquarters building 
project have combined to produce 
an atmosphere of high morale, an 
optimistic and positive attitude to- 
ward problems that in other years 
might have seemed more menac- 
ing. 

Thursday’s election will involve 
no contest except among the trust- 
ee candidates. No Floor nomina- 
tions were made for any of the of- 
ficer candidates so Oren D. Pritch- 
ard, manager for Union Central at 
Indianapolis, is the sole candidate 
for secretary. A. Jack Nussbaum, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Milwau- 


kee, will move up to president, Al- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE _4¢ 
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Inflation a Challenge to the Business 


Stable Price Level Key to Nation's Welfare 


By RAY D. MURPHY 


! feel honored by this opportu- 
nity to address the National Assn. 
. of Life Under- 
writers, particu- 
larly during the 
American Col- 
lege hour which 
has been tradi- 
tionally set aside 
during NALU 
week to honor 
the American 
College of 
Life Underwrit- 
ers which is 
closely related historically to your 
association. During the 29 years of 
its existence it has been largely in- 
strumental in raising the educa- 





Ray D. Murphy 


tional and ethical standards of life 
underwriting toward the profes- 
sional level. 

I should also like to applaud 
heartily the more than 6,000 life 
underwriters who now hold the 
CLU designation and especially the 
1956 finalists, many of whom are 
here to receive their diplomas at 
the conferment dinner this evening. 
They are to be congratulated for 
their wisdom in devoting them- 
selves to this effective means of 
self-improvement and for their far- 
sightedness in sacrificing what 
might be leisure time for the sake 
of future success and greater use- 
fulness. 

I believe generally that educa- 
tien, and its availability almost 
universally to all who can measure 
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WE SALUTE 


the members of the National Associa- 


tion of Life Underwriters, on the oc- 


casion of their Sixty-seventh Annual 


Convention, 


and commend 


them for 


their continuing and effective efforts in 


insurance sales 


advancing the standard and scope of life 


and service. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 








FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


up to its proper use, is one of the 
very cornerstones of American 
progress. And yet I would not con- 
fine our thoughts to a strictly util- 
itarian point of view; for there is 
also the inner satisfaction of feel- 
ing we have a command of subjects 
with which we deal. That adds to 
our self-confidence and our full en- 
joyment of life. 

Education, in whatever field, is 
a great stimulant to our minds. It 
urges us on to a desire for greater 
understanding of all the world’s 
movements and the forces which 
affect our lives as individuals, as 
members of our local communities, 
as citizens of our country, and as 
members of a human race which 
is still groping for a methed of 
living peacefully together. 

So, while this hour is in honor 
of the insurance education offered 
by the College of Life Underwrit- 
ers, I think it is significant that 
your program committee decided 
that the time taken for this address 
should be devoted to the broad eco- 
nomic subject of preserving the 
stability of the value of the dellar. 


Sound Dollar Needed 


This audience knows full well 
the degree to which the ability of 
our citizens to provide adequate 
insurance protection for their fam- 
ilies and for themselves is depend- 
ent upon a reasonably stable price 
level. The National Assn. of Life 
Underwriters is on record through 
its resolutions in the past as 
staunchly on the side of a sound 
dollar and a stable price level. I 
do not need to try to convince you 
on the principle involved. Howev- 
er, I do wish to stress the present 
problem of monetary stability and 
to urge the responsibility of life 
insurance men to point out the 
present danger and to encourage 
those in public position to take 
whatever steps they can to keep 
our price level stable. 

A stable price level means the 
avoidance of both inflation and de- 
flation. At the present time, infla- 
tion, not deflation, is our problem 
It is inflation which has depreciat- 
ed the purchasing power of the 
world’s currencies. It is a world- 
wide phenomenon, not peculiar to 
our own country. Pick’s “Currency 
Yearbook” for 1956 shows the de- 
preciation of 53 currencies in the 
10 years from 1946 to 1955 as meas- 
ured by each government’s own 
cost of living index? 


e @ e 


The United States dollar, which 
is supposed to be one of the world’s 
sounder currencies has declined by 
27% in the last 10 year period and 
stands in about 16th place among 
the nations’ currencies in order of 
depreciation since the termination 
of the second world war. The Brit- 
ish pound lost 35% and the French 
franc 66%. Near the bottom of the 





list stand Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia a 





and Korea. The purchasing power 
of their currencies was all but 
wiped out. 

Throughout the world, the af- 
termath of war and unsound fiscal 
and monetary policies lie at the 
root of inflation problems. Most 
countries are committed to a policy 
of so-called social welfare and of 
full employment; to be achieved 
if necessary by deficit financing, 
credit inflation or as a last resort 
by use of the printing press. Of 
course such are not the means by 
which social welfare can be 
achieved. Most govermments have 
been unwilling to face the disci- 
pline necessary to avoid deprecia- 
tion of their monies’ purchasing 
power. There are, ct course, a tew 
exceptional countries that have 
made courageous tse of monctary 
policy to combat inflation. 





“When we induce an increasing 
sale of life insurance we can be 
conscious that we are doing our 
patriotic duty,” said Chairman 
Ray D. Murphy of Equitable Soci- 
ety in his talk at the NALU meet- 
ing. “Let us all be emboldened to 
go out and preach with all our 
vigor the message of protection 
and the contribution to a stable 
economy which the purchase of 
life insurance will make.” 

Mr. Murphy was the featured 
speaker at the American College 
hour during the first general ses- 
sion Wednesday morning. 





Inflation works like a cruel and 
cynical tax that strikes hardest the 
patriotic and thrifty who have ac- 
cumulated government bonds, sav- 
ings aceounts, pensions, life insur- 
ance and annuities. Inflation des- 
troys part of the benefits to the 
aged, provided through our social 
security laws. Some people through 
good fortune or speculation are 
enriched, while others suffer dread- 
ful hardships. Our objectives of 
social welfare can become an ironic 
jest. The inequity of the process 
shatters faith in our political insti- 
tutions. When therefore we use our 
best influence for a stable dollar we 
are working in behalf of the public 
interest. Let there be no doubt 
about that. 

There is crying need for a con- 
tinuing program of education on 
the basic causes and evils of infla- 
tion. Only an enlightened people 
will submit to the type of disct- 
pline necessary to ensure stability 
of purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. We face a most difficult task 
because far too many have the mis- 
taken idea that a little inflation 18 
a good thing. They associate - 
flation with full employment, fis- 
ing wages, a high level of business 
activity, good profits, and rising 
property values. : 
They fail to realize that inflation 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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Buckley GAMC Head; 
Drury, Gastil are 
New Vice-Chairmen 


3uckley, New 
Dallas, was ad- 
vanced from vice-chairman to 
chairman of General Agents & 
Managers Conference of NALU at 
the annual meeting Tuesday dur- 
ing the NALU convention. He 
succeeds Judd C. Benson, Union 
Central, Cincinnati. 

Vice-chairmen for the coming 
year are L. V. Drury, Sun Life of 


L. Mortimer 
England Life, 


Canada, Philadelphia, and Walter 
G. Gastil, Connecticut General, 
Los Angeles. 

New members of the board are 
Wheeler King, New England Life, 
New York City; Nathan Paulus, 


State Mutual Life, Dayton, O. 
Robert L. Walker, Peninsular 
Life, Orlando, Fla., and Wallace 


Wood, Mutual Benefit Life, Hart- 
ford. 





From Bankers National Life 

Pasquale A. Quarto, vice-presi- 
dent—agency supervision, is rep- 
resenting the home office of Bank- 
ers National Life at the conven- 
tion. 








Pictured at the 
NALU trustees’ 
luncheon are 
(from left) Car- 
lyle M. Duna- 
way, NALU 
counsel; John C. 


Donohue, Penn Mutual, Baltimore, a trustee, an 





d A. Jack Nussbaum, 


Massachusetts Mutual, Milwaukee, NALU vice-president. 
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many others. 


know-how. 








AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


1O > F-20828 [ad Belo) 0.997. Na a a 
INDIANAPOLIS , INDIANA 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS * FLEXIBLE OPTIONS * LIFE INCOME * LOW NET 
COST SPECIAL * UNIQUE JUVENILE * GROUP INSURANCE * GROUP RETIREMENT 
* PENSION TRUSTS * MAJOR MEDICAL * NON-CAN DISABILITY * SPECIAL- 
ISTS IN THE FIELDS OF SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING AND REINSURANCE. 


We suggest that you think of American United Life as 
your “home away from home”—in terms of a second 
company for your surplus business, or for business your 
own company does not accept. 

SUBSTANDARD BUSINESS—American United Life 
is a specialist in writing rated business, as high as 5 
times normal mortality. 

SPECIAL POLICIES—American United Life has a 
complete portfolio of contracts: low net cost and low 
net payment—rateable; 
contracts; major medical and non-can disability; and 


GROUP—American United Life can offer you practical 
assistance in the group field—assistance built on a flex- 
ible attitude in underwriting, selling and merchandising 
group coverage of every kind. 


You'll find American United Life always willing to 
apply to your problems its wealth of experience and 





special option investment type 


* 





Propose Countrywide 
Education Campaign 
on Social Security 


The social security committee 
added to its printed report a pro- 
posal to conduct a countrywide 
educational campaign about social 
security in cooperation with other 
organizations at the national level. 

This suggestion was made at the 
committee meeting by David 
Blumberg, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Knoxville, who agreed to submit 
it in writing to the chairman, Al- 
bert C. Adams, John Hancock, 
Philadelphia, secretary of NALU. 

Mr. Blumberg’s proposal to con- 
duct a campaign with other or- 
ganizations having similar feelings 
about social security, like Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. and American 
Manufacturers Assn. elicited some 
comments from the audience. Aft- 
er listening to various ideas on the 
subject, Mr. Adams pointed out 
that there are different avenues 
open to NALU and other organi- 
zations which are worth using. 

The printed report recom- 
mended appointment of a subcom- 
mittee to review NALU’s policy 
on OASI to learn whether it could 
be made more positive than it is 
now. 

e e e 

The report also recommended 
that the new subcommittee plan 
for the preparation and dissemin- 
ation of up-to-date information on 
OASI fer use by local associations 
in talks with congressmen, civic 
groups, etc. the subcommittee 
would study ways of developing 
better communications with local 
and state associations and of arous- 
ing more local interest in the 
OASI problem. The subcommittee, 
if appointed, would report at the 
1957 NALU mid-year meeting. 

In his remarks, Mr. Adams set 
forth the problem as the need to 
organize grass roots support of the 
NALU position and to provide 
educational material which can be 
used at the local level to tell about 
social security. 

Social security is not insurance, 
he said, because it lacks the ele- 
ments that constitute insurance. 

Mr. Adams noted that the morn- 
ing newspapers carried a proposal 
by Adlai E. Stevenson, Democrat- 
ic candidate for President, for an 
expanded benefits program for per- 
sons over age 65. The news story 
did not say how Mr. Stevenson 
planned to finance his ideas, Mr. 
Adams added. 





Alberta Light Is Elected 


WQMDRT Chairman 
Alberta Light, National Life of 
Vermont, Detroit, was_ elected 


chairman of the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table at the 
annual meeting of National Assn. 
of Life Underwriters at Washing- 
ton. She succeeds B. B. Macfar- 


lane, Pan-American Life, New Or- 
leans. 





The new vice-chairman is Mar- 
garet Vogelsang, Connecticut My- 
tual, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Other members of the 
WOQOMDRT executive. board are 
Mary McKeon, Prudential, New- 
arl, and Thelma Davenport, 
Northwestern Mutual, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ‘ 


Named to the WOMDRT nom. 
inating committee, in addition to 
the chairman and the immediate 
past chairman, were Matilda 
Wells, Prudential, Detroit, Anne 
Frimkess, Manhattan Life, Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Davenport, and Ce- 
cil K. Sweid, Equitable of Iowa, 
New York City. Mrs. Light will 
appoint one of them as chairman 
later. 


A&S Committee for 
‘Constructive’ Fight 
Against Blue Cross 


Rather than attempting to de- 
rogate the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, the A&S committee of 
NALU decided at its meeting in 
Washington in favor of developing 
a simple public relations procedure 
aimed at gaining broader appreci- 
ation of the merits of regular in- 
surance among hospitals, doctors, 
and the public generally. 

As discussed at the committee 
meeting, the heart of the plan 
would be a local-level operation 
rather than attempting to do any- 
thing on a national scale. 


Attending the committee meet- 
ing and giving the benefit of his 
long public relations experience 
was Holgar J. Johnson of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. Many in- 
cidents were brought out by var- 
ious participants in the meeting to 
show how Blue Cross operates, the 
inroads it has made—and the 
weaknesses its setup has from a 
public relations standpoint. How- 
ever, the final decision was to 
avoid exploiting Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield weaknesses and to develop 
appreciation for the value of reg- 
ular A&S insurance. 





Because of the sudden criti- 
cal illness of his wife, Sen. 
Byrd of Virginia had to can- 
cel his engagement to speak 
at the NALU-LUTC lunch- 
eon Thursday. Mrs. Byrd suf- 
fered a series of strokes and 
her doctor advised Sen. Byrd 
not to absent himself from his 
home at Winchester, Va. Rob- 
ert B. Coolidge, agency vice- 
president of Aetna Life, a for- 
mer trustee of LUTC, will 
substitute for Sen. Byrd. Pres- 
ident Stanley Collins will 
bring greetings from NALU. 
Senior instructor awards will 
be presented. A report of the 
Senator’s speech will be read 
at the luncheon. 
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O. KELLEY ANDERSON SAYS: 





Don't Permit Comparison of Life Insurance with 
Investment Media That Lack Its Unique Features 


No other type of investment or 
combination of investments can do 
for the individual what life insur- 
ance is continually doing and this 
should be borne in mind at all 
times, because there is no need to 
defend life insurance from criti- 
cisms that it is not doing what 
there is no reason to expect it to 
do, said President O. Kelley An- 
derson of New England Life in 
his talk at the General Agents & 
Managers Conference luncheon 
during the NALU meeting. Mr. 
Anderson described the ways in 
which life insurance is unique 
among all types or combinations 
of investments. 

The version of Mr. Anderson’s 
talk given here is somewhat 
abridged. The complete text, along 
with those of other GAMC speak- 
ers, will be published by GAMC. 


By O. KELLEY ANDERSON 


There is a unique feature of our 
business that is oftentimes, too of- 
ten, in fact, tak- 
en for granted 
by our agents, 
our policyhold- 
ers, and by the 
public at large. 
That feature is 
the complete se- 





life insurance ; 
industry pro- 
vides. 


O. Kelley Anderson 


We are living 
in the most security-minded age 
in the history of mankind. This 
security-mindedness, while it has 
been politically popular, is 


There is nothing new about it. It’s 


as old as life itself. Man’s drive for | 


security is as instinctive as the 
natural law of self-preservation ; 
and for all self-determined people 
the best—if not the only method 
of satisfying that drive—is through 
the medium of life insurance. For 


while it is trite, it is nevertheless | 


true that security is our business. 
I know of no other business or 


combination of businesses that can | 


lay the supersafe foundation for 
financial security in the way that 
our industry can—and does. Earli- 
er I mentioned complete security, 
and by that I mean we are provid- 
ing families with guaranteed pro- 
tection against the loss of income 


through death or disability and we | 


curity which the | 


far | 
more than a trend of the times. | 








in mind those last six words: 
“what life insurance is continually 
doing.” 

No one knows better than you 
gentlemen that we are in a con- 
stant fight for the consumer’s dol- 
lar. Nor does anyone know better 
than you what a hard fight it is! 
We are not only competing with 
the butcher, the baker, and candle- 
stick maker, but we are also in 
stiff and increasing competition 
with other types of savings and 
investment media. Because of the 
allegations by the competition, I’m 
afraid that more than a few of our 
own fraternity, and a significant- 
ly larger part of the public need to 
re-examine the investment aspects 
of an insurance contract. 









































































are providing them with invest- _ 
ment security that is second to | 


none. 


business or combination of busi- 
nesses can provide protection 
against the loss of income through 
death or disability. I believe it is 
equally true that no other type or 
combination of investments can 
do for the individual what life in- 
surance is continually doing. Bear 


I firmly believe that no other i 


Too many times we find our- 
selves countering arguments about 
the disadvantages of life insurance 





Another trio of well-known 
NALU figures at the convention 
consists of (from left) Judd C. 
Benson, Union Central, Cincinnati, 
chairman of GAMC and past presi- 
dent of NALU; Robert L. Walker, 
Peninsular Life, Orlando, Fla., im- 
mediate past president of NALU, 
and Maxwell L. Hoffman, NALU 
comptroller. 


e THE NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD PROMOTES 
BETTER SELLING. A bonus of $1.50 a thousand is 


paid each year to qualifiers of our field force. 


e THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS TRAINING COURSE IS 
TOPS. We pay one-half the cost for our field men 


who enroll for the course. 


ec. L. U. TRAINING SHOULD BE ACTIVELY PRO- 
MOTED. We pay a liberal bonus for each examina- 
tion passed plus an extra bonus on the final ex- 


amination—total $550.00. For more Information, 


Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 


Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


and admitting the things that’ life 
insurance can’t do as an invest- 
ment. This can be answered. And 
the answer simply stated is that 
life insurance wasn’t designed to 
have those advantages nor to ac- 
complish precisely what other 
types of investments are pre- 
sumably accomplishing. But this 
doesn’t mean we should be on the 
defensive. We need not defend 
what life insurance doesn’t do. In- 
stead we should be shouting from 
the rooftops about what life insur- 
ance does accomplish. 

When the proponents of other 
types of investments compare them 
with life insurance, they are com- 
paring unlikes. No one can deter- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 43) 
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LECK TELLS GAMC: 





Hiring Young Men Fully 
Justified by Results 


By WALTER C. LECK 


Tonight I am going to attempt 
to erase the bugaboo of the young 
man recruit and whether we like 


in our great business an underly- 
ing reluctance to vigorously re- 
cruit in the age bracket between 20 
and 30. And in addition, either by 
accident or design, we have done 
a pretty good job of convincing 


many personnel directors and 
placement people outside of our 
business that we are not particu- 
larly interested in this young age 
bracket. 

As an illustration of what many 
of the people outside of our busi- 
ness think of the young men com- 
ing into our business, I first quote 
from a recent article in the “Atlan- 


tic Monthly” by F. W. Copeland, al 
a former corporation president and j 


now a management consultant. He 
“If you 





to admit it or not there still exists says to the young man, 
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It was in 19830— twenty-six years before the above editorial 
was written— that Continental American set up one of the 
great milestones in life insurance history by originating the 
Family Income Policy. Wide acceptance of this type of policy — 
“devised to meet a demonstrated need” — has made it the most 
popular form of ordinary life insurance. Currently, it accounts 
for nearly one-third of all adult purchases of such insurance. 
Today, and in the future, Continental American will continue to 
design policies to better serve the insurance-buying public in 
the light of changing economic conditions. 








CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON @¢ DELAWARE 











Walter C. Leck, general agent of 
State Mutual at Chicago, in his talk 
at the Genera] 
Agents & Mana. 
gers Conference 
Tuesday evening 
session, made a 
strong plea for 
taking on young 
men and stickin 
with them. He 
told of the suc. 
cessful operation 
of the agency in 
which he 
partner but warned that anybody 
who goes after recruits on the col- 
lege campuses is competing with 
top-grade professionals in this type 
of work. Nevertheless, the job can 
be done and is worth doing, he con. 
tended. 

The version of Mr. Leck’s talk 
given here is somewhat abridged. 
The complete text, along with 
those of other GAMC speakers, 
will be published by GAMC. 





Walter C: Leck Z 
IS 4 








aim to be on your own eventually 
in insurance, spend some years 
under a first-class operator. Let 
someone else pay for your training 
and living expense.” 

It appears that Mr. Copeland is 
attacking the one thing which is 
most disliked in our business by 
outsiders and that is that in the 
past we have been reluctant to 
actually invest time and money 
during the early years in new men 
in a way which would be compara- 
ble to what is done in most other 
industries. 

e e 


And further concerning what 
many of the agency people in our 
business think of recruiting the 
young men, I can’t help quoting 
from a very well-known book on 


, agency management: “Rule One— 


Hire mature men, 30-45 being the 
best age area. Many exceedingly 
successful managers have made 
the costly experiment of hiring 
younger men largely for the rea- 
son that they themselves entered 
the business at an early age and 
became very successful.” 


Took a Year to Get Contract 


My own experience was that it 
took me a year, starting at age 18, 
to find a general agent who would 
give me a contract. I finally got 
one when I walked into a general 
agent’s office with two prospects 
ready to sign applications. 

For the 25 years I have been in 
the business I have read and heard 
repeated many times the reasons 
why we should not recruit young 
men—they are not mature, they 
lack responsibility, they have no 
business experience, they do not 
have a success pattern, they write 
small premiums, they have high 
lapse rates, and it takes too long 
for them to become profitable to 
an agency. 

When my partner and I entered 
the agency business, we couldnt 
afford to recruit the so-called ma- 
ture men. In those days you had 
to have money to loan on a draw- 


ing account system. If you were 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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Greetings to the N.A.L.U..... 


From the LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS’ AND 
MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


QUENTIN C. AANENSON.............. 2. cece eee ce teens Manager 
Mutual of New York 
ADKINS & AINLEY, INC............ 0. cece cece eens General Agents 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 

J. HICKS BALDWIN, C.L.U.......... 0... ce eee eens General Agent 
New England Life Ins. Company 

JOSEPH A. BARBEAU..................025. Manager—D.C. Branch 
Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Company 

THOMAS F. BARRETT, JR... . 1... ee ee eee eee General Agent 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


ADDISON G. BILLINGSLEY 
WILLIAM B. RUMPLE..... 1.0... ec ee ee eee Managers 
- W. STANLEY TEAGLE 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
CEBU Be GO a onion cece ee ccc cc ccceersces Agency Manager 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of U.S. 
SOME Be CI eae 56 6 in 56 oe Meese tee wes Branch Manager 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. (of Canada) 
WAYNE E. DORMAN, C.L.U.......... 0... eee ee eee General Agent 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
RAYMOND A. DuFOUR, C.L.U...........0 0 eee eeeee General Agent 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
DE Oe ES. ho2i oo kr eee ce eee ehe eek ens General Agent 
Aetna Life Ins. Company 
HOWARD C. FULWILER..... 1.1... . eee ee ee ee eens General Agent 
The Lincoln National Life 
CLARK GEARHART, C.L.U...............605- Inspector of Agencies 
New York Life 
eis ir I ao oe. oi skis ws hb 0tns CHE whe AS lores oe Branch Manager 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 
RAYMOND H. GODINE..............02 cece eceees General Agent 
Continental American Life Insurance Company 
WILLIAM: 3. HAGGERTIY «oo occcice dicen ccecesineesesseceene Manager 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of California 
PEER. CORI oe ona 5 eis rea Khe we wees General Agent 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
GEORGE A. HATZES AGENCY...............-..05- General Agency 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
GORRRIAGIS (IN. THREE eo oon ooo ie otter e ck tis 2 wis eeiee vals Manager 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
Pepe: QU oe einrae a watcha aleatie i alera cto eb trpuare esa ncl @ wie Manager 
American National Insurance Company 
VERNON W. HOLLEMAN................. 02 cece cece ees Manager 
Home Life Insurance Company 
Se CHRD Ga eis 5 ore aii oe sh ee eee eee s General Agent 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Company 
WALTER C. HUGHES,JR.. 0... ce ec eee eee Manager 


Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co.—Silver Spring Branch 


PT Ore err ee eee Manager 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 

ROO Us FRG oe isa ie Hae 60 0.5 0b 6~ Hee wd we General Agent 
National Life of Vermont 

JOHNSON & ADAMS, INC..............-0 eee eee General Agents 

Continental Assurance Company 
CHESTER R. JONES, C.L.U.. 1.1... ce ee ee ee ee General Agent 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Bo TR Ee OC Ce General Agent 
Mutual & United of Omaha 

Pe ee ee er ee ee ee Manager 


Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JOHN D. MARSH, C.L.U. 
J.D. Marsh & Associates 


SRIMES Whe MRRINE F< OOH ee iii ede wes Kewiceveees Manager 
The Prudential Ins. Company 


“CHARLES W. O'DONNELL, C.L.U............ 0. cc ee eee eee Manager 
The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 
JOHN J. OUTCALT AND ASSOCIATES................006- Manager 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Company 
J. MITCHELL OWENS, C.L.U............2. 00 ce eee General Agent 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Company 
RAYMOND RAUCH. ccc ccc ccc cece cc cccccess General Agent 
Government Personne! Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
ALLAN RUTEEDGE, FRe. . 0. ice c cc ccwceccces General Agent 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 
GEORGE P. SAMPSON. ............ cee cece eccees General Agent 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
pt ft eee eee CeCe er Manager 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
SOR SILVERMAN, CE. 6 woke hie ce cece vie Cece wccccccns Reg. Mgr. 
Franklin Life 
pe a ee ee er Ke Regional Director 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
C. CARNEY SMITH, C.L.U.. 2... 2.0... ee eee ee ee ee General Agent 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Company 
Pi) MARRY SRS So BEPC E56 CHC AR OVE T OO Manager 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 
WILLIAM A, SPIKER, C.L.U...............00 00 eee General Manager 
New York Life Insurance Company 
CHOAMEES: ©. GUTOR CBee oi S oc ivcpice nie eee ch General Agent 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Insurance Company 
WILLIAM R. TOOKER, C.L.U.... 0.0... ce ee ee eee General Agent 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
VERNON R. ZIMMERMAN. .............2 02 cece cece eeee Manager 


Acacio—Northern Virginia 
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Do Present Agents Like Recruit Candidate? 


Their Reaction Should Play a Big Part in Hiring 


It is important to get the reac- 
tion of present agents to a new 
man the manager is thinking of 
hiring, William J. Wernecke, man- 
ager for Metropolitan Life at Elm- 
hurst, IIl., told the General Agents 
& Managers Conference at its 
Tuesday evening session during 
the NALU meeting. Mr. Wernecke 
said the practice of getting these 
opinions from his agents has 
helped in hiring good men and 
avoided taking on some who only 
looked good. 

The version of Mr. Wernecke’s 
talk given here is somewhat 
abridged. The complete text, along 
with those of other GAMC speak- 
ers, will be published by GAMC. 


By WILLIAM J. WERNECKE 
In using the selection procedure 
I think of a large wheel with the 


candidate as the hub of the wheel 
and the spokes representing his 
various qualifications that would 
aid him in becoming successful in 
our business. You, of course, are 
familiar with the necessary quali- 
fications and some of them would 
be educational background, work 
history, work references, personal 
references, personal appearance, 
manners, former sales experience, 
selection procedure tests, approval 
of the management team and oth- 
ers, wife’s interest in the job and 
so on. The question is “Does the 
candidate have all his spokes?” Are 
the spokes sound, strong and stur- 
dy? 
e e e 

After the management team has 
approved the candidate, we seek 
the opinion of one of several of 
our outstanding representatives. 





WE SALUTE 


the Men with the Guarantee Who Are 
1956 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD WINNERS 


H. Glenn Spearow 
Sidney, Nebraska 


B. J. Majors 
Fargo, North Dakota 


A. M. Nelson 
Spring Valley, Minnesota 


M. C. Ebers 


Fremont, Nebraska 


Frank Tesar 
Omaha, Nebraska 


G. L. Kennedy 
Omaha, Nebraska 


L. S. Frankson, CLU 


Rochester, Minnesota 


O. L. Ugland 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


B. G. Ray 
Chappell, Nebraska 


V.R. Morris 
Grand Island, Nebraska 


B. R. Gadd 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


C. W. Croley 
Albany, Oregon 


B. W. Hopper 
Hastings, Nebraska 


P. P. Baird 


Seattle, Washington 


C. W. Leonard 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


H. A. Derby 


Dallas, Texas 


M. B. Borchert 


Kearney, Nebraska 


F. E. Hutcheson 


Fremont, Nebraska 


S. B. Starrett 
Omaha, Nebraska 


W. S. Hunt 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


F. D. Foltz 


Los Angeles, California 


B. W. Flinders 


Burbank, California 


S. Y. M. Chow 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


Abe Newman 
Akron, Ohio 


J. J. Saad 


Detroit, Michigan 


R. O. Kiplinger, CLU 
Omaha, Nebraska 


W. W. Cooley 


Salem, Oregon 


R. E. Sauder 
Grabill, Indiana 


F. J. Majors 
Minot, North Dakota 


E. L. Kennedy 


Galesburg, Illinois 


L. L. Hardgrove 
Fort Worth, Texas 


D. E. Johnson 


Whittier, California 


H. J. Van Ryswyk 


Oskaloosa, lowa 


R. D. Koontz 


Muncie, Indiana 


W. D. Rediger 
Milford, Nebraska 


Wilbert Hornbacher 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 


Guarantee 


MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





We ask his cooperation in having 
the candidate accompany him for 
a full day and evening or two 
days if possible, and we ask our 
successful representative to be in 
a position to answer the following 
questions pertaining to the candi- 
date: 

1. Do you like this candidate? 
If so, why? 

2. Do you dislike this candi- 
date? If so, why? 

3. Feel free to ask the candi- 
date any questions and invite him 
to ask you for any informatien. 

4. Did the candidate participate 
in conversations while visiting 
policyholders or prospects other 
than saying hello and good-bye? 

5. Did he take part in any pros- 
pecting and selling interviews by 
chiming in with well-chosen 
thoughts? 

We are very much interested in 
getting the opinion of our success- 
ful representative after this period 
with the candidate, and of course, 
we also secure the candidate’s re- 
actions. For example, in one case, 
our successful representative ex- 
pressed his reactions as good and 
answered all our questions favor- 
ably but finally he stated, “Boss, 
we better be careful. There’s one 
thing I don’t like. The candidate 
asked me if it was possible to be 
successful in this job working only 
two nights a week. He told me 
that his wife had serious objec- 
tions to him working more than 
two evenings a week and he wasn’t 
too anxious to work more than 
that himself.” What happened? 
You guessed correctly. We didn’t 
employ that individual. 

Let’s take a look at another 
spoke that we consider most im- 
portant, namely, the candidate's 
wife’s interest in the new career 
that her husband is considering. 
Instead of holding this interview 
in our office, we prefer to visit 
the home of our candidate. The in- 
terviewer’s guide is used to ac- 
quaint her with the duties and 
responsibilities of the job as well 
as the opportunities the work of- 
fers. 

In several instances I have 
found that the candidate’s wife 
was not entirely familiar with the 
responsibilities as the candidate 
had told her what he wanted her 
to know about the new job. Here’s 


one instance that provides a killer- 
diller of an example. I reached the 
candidate’s home one evening 
about 15 minutes early and when 
the applicant’s wife admitted me, 
she exclaimed, “My husband is 
taking a nap. He always gets so 
sleepy after dinner. I'll call him.” 

The candidate appeared rubbing 
his eyes and you can imagine my 
reaction. However, I proceeded to 
acquaint his wife with the many 
opportunities as well as responsi- 
bilities of the job and afterward 
I was taken for a tour through 
their near-new home. He proudly 
told me of several completed do- 
it-yourself projects that took time, 
patience and persistence to com- 
plete. 

I had also noticed that the lawn, 
shrubs, etc. had received excellent 
care from his hands. This was not 
the mark of a lazy man, so he 
simply arranged his nap _ time 
to before dinner instead of after. 
Yes, we hired this young man and 
he did a terrific job—at the close 
of three years, namely, this year, 
he became a member of our pres- 
ent management team, and _ has 
continued to do an_ outstanding 
job. 





B. N. Woodson at Convention 


Benjamin N. Woodson, former 
managing director of NALU is on 
hand at the convention. He is pres- 
ident of American General Life of 
Houston and Hawaiian Life and is 
chairman of Union National Life. 
He is a director of Equity Annuity 
Life of Washington, D.C. 











Relaxing a bit between early 
board sessions are two trustees, 
William S. Hendley Jr., Mutual of 
New York, Columbia, S.C., (left) 
and Louis J. Grayson, Travelers, 
Washington, (right). In the center 
is William H. Pryor, Connecticut 
Mutual, Wauwatosa, Wis., chair- 
man of the NALU agents com- 
mittee. 














George H. 
Snedeker, of fi- 
cial reporter for 
NALU, New 
York City, (left) 
is shown with 
Sam P. Gaglio, 
associate editor 
of Life Associa- 
tion News, and 
Marvin A. Ko- 
bel, NALU dr 
rector of publica- 
tions. 
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Positive Attitude Plus Adaptability Essential to 
Making Most of Future's Opportunities: Myers 


A positive attitude toward prob- 
lems of the business, plus an adapt- 
ability that is by no means sur- 
render are essential to making the 
most of the tremendous opportuni- 
ties in the years that lie ahead, 
said President Clarence J. Myers 
of New York Life in his talk at the 
agents forum Tuesday during the 
NALU convention. Change, he 
said, should not be regarded as a 
threat but as a challenge to fresh 
thinking, “to our ability to find 
new solutions to new problems.” 


By CLARENCE J. MYERS 


The future of life insurance is, of 
course, intimately involved with 
that of the whole economy of this 
great country of ours. The dimen- 
sions of life insurance in, say, 10 
years from now depend to a large 
extent on those of the economy as 
a whole. In terms of gross national 
product there is only one word for 
the future of the American econ- 
omy—expansion. A gross national 
product that was about $230 billion 
in 1936 has grown to an annual rate 
this year of more than $400 billion 
and is expected to reach $600 bil- 
lion by 1966. 

This gargantuan figure is not 
drawn from a hat. It is the logical 
projection of current factors such 
as the growing size of the labor 
force and increasing productivity 
per worker. Close to 70 million 


people in America are in our labor 
force this year; the figure is ex- 
pected to rise to 81 million by 1966. 
As for the productivity of the in- 
dividual, it has been increasing 
yearly for the past 50 years by 
more than 2% compounded, and of 
recent years it has been rising 
faster. 

It is in this context of growth 
that I anticipate the progress that 
may be expected in the life insur- 
ance business. In view of rising 
incomes, social changes and the 
greater need for and acceptance of 
life insurance, | foresee a tremen- 
dous market for our product. It is 
altogether possible that the total 
amount of life insurance in force 
could double within the next 10 
years—and may, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance, reach 
a trillion dollars of insurance in 
force by 1970. That would make us 
the first American industry to 
achieve the distinction of measur- 
ing the scope of its service in tril- 
lions of dollars. 

The picture I have painted so 
far is a rosy one; and so it should 
be painted, in my opinion. But if 
you look closely you will notice 
that I have shaded the picture here 
and there. I have talked of “the 
progress that may be expected” in 
our business, and I have said “it 
is altogether possible that the total 
amount of life insurance in force 


could double in the next 10 years.” 
In other words, I have hedged. 
And I have done so because I do 
not believe the future is ever’a 
foregone conclusion—-for us or 
anybody else. 

Thinking of: a trillion dollar 
peak, I am reminded of that group 
of men who scaled Mt. Everest not 
so long ago. Like them, we have 
come to a decisive point in our 
climb. We have left the foothills 
far behind and have already 
reached a lofty mark, over trails a 
little rough now and then but not 
too difficult. We, too, now look up 
to steep heights yet unscaled. Let 
us pause at our present altitude of 
$400 billion of life insurance in 
force to make sure we have what 
it takes for reaching the top. 

What will it take? Many things, 
of course. We shall need for exam- 
ple, better tools and other equip- 
ment for the work ahead. And we 
shall need to be well trained and 
skilled in our jobs. But if you will 
allow me for the moment to play 
the guide, I would like to suggest 
that if there is one thing that 
comes first—one need that is indis- 
pensable above all others—it is 
this: we must all have a positive 
attitude. We must have it for two 
reasons: first, to rise above what- 
ever obstacles we may encounter 
along the way, and second, to take 
full advantage of all opportunities. 


Naturally, there will be obsta- 
cles. We would be foolish indeed 
to assume that it will all be easy 
going. As a matter of fact we 
would be wise to anticipate much 
tougher going than we have en- 
countered on our way up to our 
present position. From where we 
stand now we can all see a number 
of the problems that confront the 
life insurance industry; some 
clearly and some, as yet, only in 
dim outline. 

Without trying to be exhaustive, 
let me mention a few of them. 
How are we going to deal with 
the variable annuity, for example? 
How is the growth of mass sell- 
ing going to affect us? What are 
we going to do about the readjust- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 











Catching up on the news during 
a break in the trustees’ first session 
is Trustee Quan Lun Ching, Pru- 
dential, Honolulu. His source is a 
good one: Lester O. Schriver, 
NALU’s managing director. 





GREETINGS to the N.A.L.U. Convention 
trom BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE'S GENERAL AGENTS 
and MANAGERS SEND BEST 
WISHES to the MEMBERS 
of THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





1000 Fidelity Bldg. 


J. HENRY HOOPER AGENCY 


OF 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


Offices 


BALTIMORE—W ASHINGTON—ANNAPOLIS 


EASTON 
Baltimore, Md. 











Manager 


210 N. Calvert 


JOHN Z. SCHNEIDER 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LExington 9-6476 


BERTRAM A. FRANK, C.L.U. 


Mgr. of General Agencies 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated 1890 
Tome Office—Pali?rmore, MD. 


101 E. Redwood 


of 


JOHN C. DONOHUE AGENCY 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PLaza 2-6364 











Branch Manager 


708 Mercantile Trust Bldg. 





PERCY W. SCHALL JR. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PLaza 2-2203 


2 E. Redwood 








CHARLES W. 


Manager 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, 


EARNSHAW 


MASSACHUSETTS 
PLaza 2-2626 








PAUL E. BURKE JR., GEN. AGT. 


and 


ASSOCIATES 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
501 St. Pau! Place 


LExington 9-0084 
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Too-Aggressive Recruiting May Boost 
Young Fellow’s Ego, Price-Tag Unduly 


An “all-out table-thumping” 
procedure in recruiting young 
men may scare off some candi- 
dates and also holds the danger of 
making the young man feel like 
college freshman during the fra- 
ternity rushing season, giving 
him an exalted opinion of his im- 
portance and _ desirability, said 
Richard R. Stewart, manager for 


New York Life at Oakland, Cal., 
at the Tuesday evening session of 
the General Agents & Managers 
Conference during the NALU con- 
vention. 

Another chance for trouble is in 
giving a “third-degree appraisal” 
to a high-grade older man with an 
established success pattern. Since 
he didn’t ask for the job and may 


not particularly .want it, he may 
take a dim view of attempts to dis- 
sect him in trying to find out 
whether he will make a successful 
life insurance agent. 

By RICHARD R. STEWART 

Let’s concede that without con- 
tinuous recruiting and selection an 
agency man would soon be in the 
same sad predicament as an agent 
in the field who neglected pros- 
pecting. Based on this premise, 
then, let us discuss as best we can 
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As of 


OCTOBER Ist, 1956 


UNION CASUALTY & LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Life = soe Company of Pg York 
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DELAWARE « DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ¢ FLORIDA 

ILLINOIS ¢ INDIANA e 

LOUISIANA * MARYLAND ¢ MICHIGAN ¢ MISSOURI 

NEW YORK ¢ OHIO ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
TEXAS * WISCONSIN 


RICHARD W. ELLSWORTH 
Superintendent of Agencies 
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Lif oe Se Company of i York 


HOME OFFICE: ’ 


17 East Prospect Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York 


to 


KENTUCKY 








HERBERT L. HUTNER 
President 
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in the limited time allowed what 
seems to be some of the fundamen- 
tal requirements for successful re- 
cruiting and selection. 

It would seem to me that in pre- 
paring to do a geod job of recruit- 
ing and selection that the agency 
man involved must make certain 
decisions at the beginning of each 
year. 


1. He would have to decide how 
many men were necessary for his 
purpose. That number would de- 
pend on long-range and _ short- 
range objectives. The long range 
objectives would probably involve 
the size of the branch at some spe- 
cified date in the future. It would 
also probably involve the amount 
of insurance that he felt should be 
in force in his territory in relation- 
ship to the population and in re- 
lationship to the wealth and in- 
come of the people of his territory, 
The short-range objectives would 
involve personnel turnover which 
is often referred to as “erosion,” 
It would include terminations, 
men retiring and deaths. With 
these two objectives well thought 
out and written out, the track for 
performance will have been laid. 

2. Another decision would con- 
cern the type of sales representa- 
tives that the manager should re- 
cruit. What should the age group 
be? What cultural background 
should they have to fit into the 
present organization? What should 
their mental capacity be? What 
markets are they to serve and how 
far into the fields of advanced un- 
derwriting are they to be taken? 

Having decided upon the per- 
sonality of his sales force and the 
number of new men to be ap- 
pointed each year, the next deci- 
sion the manager should logically 
make would be: 


How to Find Men 


3. What methods would [ use in 
finding these men? Newspaper ad- 
vertising is a method which, I be- 
lieve, is used quite often; and, 
then, there is direct mail, and prob- 
ably the most important of all is 
the method of getting nominations 
from the established organization 
of successful agents who are loyal 
and interested in the development 
of their branch office. There are 
other methods, I am sure, but the 
important consideration is that the 
agency man may select a method or 
methods which will work for him. 
I would say, however, that before 
he brings in his first recruits there 
are two questions he should ask 
himself and be able to answer im 
the affirmative. 

4. The first would be, have I an 
adequate program for training the 
new recruit and tor giving him 
adequate direction and follow-up? 
As important as recruiting is, It 
serves a much more _ intelligent 
purpose if it has the objective in 
mind of eventually adding well- 
trained and permanent career men 
to the sales staff. 

The other question that the man- 
ager needs to ask himself is: Am I 


really ready and prepared to de- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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Philadelphia’s Leading General Agents and Managers 
Send Cordial Greetings to the 








N.A.L.U. 


67th 


Annual 
Convention 





FREDRICK G. HIGHAM AGENCY 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
344 N. Broad Tel: RI 6-2783 








ARTHUR R. GREMEL 


Manager 
THE MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
1500 Walnut St. Bldg. Tel: KI 6-0100 


RALPH H. RICE JR., C.L.U. 


Manager—Philadelphia Agency 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1401 Walnut Tel: RI 6-6010 








H. S. BAKETEL JR., C.L.U. 
General Manager 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE INS. CO. 
121 S. Broad St. Tel: KI 5-8422 


BENJAMIN M. GASTON, C.L.U. 


Branch Manager 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


1830 Philadelphia Natl. Bk. Bldg. 
Rittenhouse 6-8163 


HARVEY GOODSTEIN, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Complete Brokerage Facilities, 
Special Attention Sub-Standard and Problem Cases 
1413 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia 2, Penna. LOcust 4-1070 











FRED VAN URK AGENCY 


Representing 
UNITED BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
123 South Broad St. Tel: KI 6-1500 


A. C. F. FINKBINER 


General Agent 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Bucks, Montgomery, Delaware & 
Phila. Counties in Penna. State of 
Delaware & Eastern Shore of Md. 
Headquarters 


1405 Locust St. Phila. 2, Pa. Tel: KI 6-1234 


WILLIAM G. PIERCE, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia Natl. Bank LO 8.2050 














CHARLES G. HINKLE 
General Agent 
“Doc” Willing, Brokerage Manager 
PAN AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1421 Chestnut Tel: LO 4-1539 


JOHN C. KNIPP, JR., C.L.U. 


General Agent And Associates 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1200 Architects Building 17th and: Sansom Sts..- 
Tel: LOcust 7-5131 


HOME OFFICE AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
115 North Broad St. LOcust 4-1700 


Your “Second” Company 


Call John Engel For Quick Service 








EDWARD L. REILEY, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
820 Western Saving Fund Bldg. Tel: PE 5-1456 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN JR. 


&, Manager 
G s THE FIDELITY -MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Tel: KI 5-2900 





1320 Western Saving Fund Bldg. 


THOMAS F. IRWIN AND ASSOCIATES 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


3 Penn Center Plaza Tel: LOcust 8-0535 














L. V. DRURY 


Manager 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 








121 S. Broad St. Tel: PE 5-4600 















NORRIS MAFFET, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
226 South 16th Street Tel: KIngsley 5-1671 








For Top-Notch Service 


GORDON S. MILLER, General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
1616 Walnut—KIngsley 5-0833—Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Joseph H. Hahn, Cashier—John L. Dwight, Supv. 

Elizabeth Jones, Asst. Cashier— 
Timothy F. Moriarty, Jr., Policy Supv. 
Sarah E. Pierson, New Bus. Asst.— 
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44 Companies Plan Dinners 
or Receptions for Agents 


Forty-four companies will give 
dinners or receptions Thursday 
evening for their agents attending 
the NALU convention. With this 
listing is given the place of the din- 
ner or reception and also names of 
home office representatives who 
will be on hand from those com- 


panies who responded to inquiries 
from the National Underwriter. 

AETNA LIFE, Hotel Statler, 
Federal Room. Robert B. Coolidge, 
vice-president; Arwood Hender- 
son, director of agencies; N. M. 
DeNezzo, assistant superintendent 
of agencies. 


BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA, 
Woodner Hotel, Gold Room. M. E. 
Lewis,-agency vice-president. 

COLUMBUS MUTUAL, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Executive Club. Fred E. 


Jones, president; Ben F. Hadley, 


vice-president and superintendent 
of agencies; Frank Phillips, agen- 
cy secretary; Fred C. Adams, 
agency organizer; Ralph E. Waldo 
and Sidney R. Ackerman, regional 
agency organizers. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL, 








os sete ee MgB: — 


| look at it this way.... for every %1,000 


of Massachusetts Mutual 


Executive 





aos $25.35 
Pediat 95.35 

95.35 
95.35 
25.35 


25.35 
25.35 
25.35 
25.35 
25.35 


25.35 
25.35 
25.35 
25.35 
25.35 


25.35 
25.35 
25.35 
25.35 
25.35 


$507.00 












At the end of 20 years, the net return* has been 
$41.72 or an average return of $1.86 per year 
per $1,000 of average death benefit during 
the 20 year period. 


*These figures include dividends (here used 
to purchase paid-up additions) based on 1956 


schedule. These dividends are illustrative 
only, and not guaranteed. 


(Minimum Policy $15,000) 


bo | ProtectiOn bought at age 35.... 


Each year when I take out of my 
pocket this much to pay premiums 


1st year 

Qnd year 
3rd year 
Ath year 
5th year 


6th year 
Tth year 
Sth year 
Oth year 
10th year 


11th year 
12th year 
13th year 
14th year 
15th year 


16th year 
17th year 
18th year 
19th year 
20th year 





3 


| Melville P. Dickenson and Joseph 


/ dent and advisory counsel; John 








t add this much* 
to my equity! 
$10.12 
23.18 
24.25 
21.29 i 
22.66 


24.09 
25.05 
26.01 
27.01 
28.01 


28.50 
29.54 
30.57 
31.07 
31.51 


31.97 
33.02 
32.81 
33.84 
34.22 


$548.72 
































Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


e The Policyholder’s Life Insurance Company « 





+ ham 



































. Sheraton-Carlton 


Woodner Hotel, Top of the Park 
Room. Charles J. Zimmerman, 
president; Vincent B. Coffin, sen- 
ior vice-president; Horace R, 
Smith, superintendent of agencies, 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF 
IOWA, Sheraton-Carlton Hote] 
Banquet Room. Ray E. Fuller, 


agency vice-president; A. Scott 
Anderson, agency secretary; J. M 
Beers, field training assistant; R 
A. Speas, planning assistant. 
EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
Mayflower Hotel, Williamsburg 
Room. Ray D. Murphy, chairman: 


L. Beesley, senior vice-presidents: 
Robert L. Hogg, senior vice-presi- 


H. Muller, vice-president; Harold 
J. Rossman, Charles R. Corcoran 
and Clarence B. Metzer, 2nd vice. 
presidents; Miss Anne Renzland 
supervisor-correspondence course. 
agency department. 

FIDELITY MUTUAL, Shore. 
Hotel, Tamerlaine Room. 
Lawrence J. Doolin, vice-presi- 
dent, agency. 

FRANKLIN LIFE, Statler Ho- 
tel, Ohio Room. Allen V. Dowling, 
vice-president and _ director cf 
agency development. 

GENERAL AMERICAN 
LIFE, Mayflower Hotel, Potomac 
Room. Richard H. Bennett, field 
vice-president. 

GREAT-WEST Life, — May- 
flower Hotel, District Room. J, B. 
Nettelfield, superintendent fe 
agencies. 

GUARDIAN LIFE, Statler Ho- 
tel, New York Room. Frank F. 
Weidenborner, agency vice-presi- 
dent; Edwin J. Phelps, agency di- 
rector. 

INDIANAPOLIS LIFE, Sher- 
aton-Carlton Hotel, North Room. 
Arnold Berg, agency vice-presi- 
dent; Ivan V. Snyder, educational 
director; Hobart E. Bridges, as- 
sistant manager of agencies. 

JEFFERSON STANDARD, 
Shoreham Hotel, Grill Room. 
Howard Holderness, president; J. 
M. Bryan, senior vice-president; 
Karl Ljung, vice-president in 
charge of agency operations; W. 
L. Seawell, superintendent of 
agencies. 

LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE, 
Hotel, — Grill 
Room. Henry W. Persons, W. C. 
Brudi and J. E. Rawles, 2nd vice- 
presidents. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTU- 
AL, Shoreham Hotel, Main Ball- 
room. Leland J. Kalmbach, presi- 
dent; Charles H. Schaaff, vice- 
president ; Kenneth W. Perry, 2nd 
vice-president ; Robert J. Ardison, 
director of field service; James R. 
Martin, director of agencies; 
Douglas N. Ellis and Frank L. 
Meeske, superintendents of aget 
cies. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE, 
Mayflower Hotel, East Room. 
Charles G. Heitzeberg, 2nd vice 
president and director of agencies; 
Wilbur E. Hintz, associate direc 
tor of agencies; Neil D. Comer 
ford, assistant director of field su- 
pervision; Francis L. Merritt, dt 
rector of training; Miss Mildred 
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F. Stone, staff assistant to the 
president ; Robert C. Gilmore, di- 
rector of market research. 

COMMONWEALTH _ LIFE, 
Willard Hotel, Jackson Room. 
Morton Boyd, president; Homer 
D. Parker, vice-president; Ber- 
nard E. Wilson, director of branch 
office agencies; George Asher and 
Travis Combs, superintendents of 
agencies. 

CONTINENTAL A SSUR- 
ANCE, Mayflower Hotel, Virgin- 
ia Room. Robert B. Hamor, vice- 
president and director of agen- 
cies, Paul C. Green, executive as- 
sistant, Albert B. Morrison, super- 
intendent of agencies, Edward N. 
Malaney, assistant superintendent 
of agencies. 

GUARANTEE MUTUAL, 
Willard Hotel, Congressional 
Room. k. E. Kiplinger, president ; 
J. D. Anderson, agency vice-presi- 
dent; J. P. Donelan, vice-president 
and medical director; H. E. Ga- 
brielson, vice-president and treas- 
urer; D. H. Knott, vice-president, 
mortgage loans; E. L. Chambers, 
vice-president and secretary; J. D. 
Cranny, counsel; F. E. Reynolds, 
superintendent of agencies; E. E. 
Saunders, assistant supeintendent 
of agencies; O. J. Surber, director 
of training. 

JOHN HANCOCK, Mayflower 
Hotel, Pan-American Room. Paul 
F, Clark, president, Edmund L. 
Zalinski, vice-president, sales ad- 
ministration; R. Radcliffe Massey, 
vice-president, president, general 
agencies; Frank B. Maher, vice- 
president, district agencies; Clar- 
ence W. Wyatt, vice-president, 
group: Harold W. Chader, super- 
intendent of general agencies, Ar- 
thur H. Dalzell, coordinator of 
sales promotion. 

NATIONAL LIFE OF VER- 
MONT, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Continental Room. Deane C. Da- 
vis, president; Clyde R. Welman, 
vice-president in charge of agen- 
cies; Karl G. Gumm, assistant 
agency vice-president; Elmer C. 
Bergmann, director of midwestern 
agencies; Ward Phelps, superin- 
tendent of agencies; Acheson E. 
Lucey, director of publicity; E. R. 
Murray, agency comptroller. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTU- 
AL, Mayflower Hotel, Grand Ball- 
room. Grant L. Hill, vice-president 
and director of agencies; Harold 
W. Gardiner, director of educa- 
tion and field training; Benjamin 
B. Snow, superintendent of agen- 
cies; O. Alfred Granum, assistant 
director of agencies. 

NORTHWESTERN NATION- 
TIONAL LIFE, Mayflower Ho- 
tel, Capitol Suite. E. P. Balkema, 
manager of agencies. 

NEW YORK LIFE, Sheraton- 
Carlton Hotel Carlton Room. Clar- 
ence J. Myers, president, Dudley 
Dowell, executive vice-president, 
Raymond C. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agency affairs, 
Leland F. Lyons, vic-president, G. 
Thomas McElwrath, vice-presi- 
dent, Paul A. Norton, vice-presi- 
dent, J. Howard Ditman, vice-pres- 
ident and comptroller, Ervin C. 


__Jones, second vice-president, John 


M..K. Abbott, second vice-presi- 
dent, F. M. Bishop, field secretary, 
Howard H. Conley, assistant vice- 
president, William H. Lorenz, con- 
vention manager, W. Earl Man- 
ning, superintendent of agencies, 
George J. Marsh, assistant vice- 
president, William’ J. Naylor, ad- 
ministrative assistant, John Poin- 
ier, director of brokerage sales, 
Mrs. Amelia Reichert, agency sec- 
retary, William R. Hart, senior 
public relations associate. 

OHIO STATE LIFE, May- 
flower Hotel, Concord Room. 
Frank L. Barnes, Ist vice-presi- 
dent; Howard W. Kraft, vice- 
president and director of agencies. 

PEOPLES LIFE OF D. C.,, 
Columbia Country Club. S. W. 
Hauser, president; W. T. Leith, 
vice-president and general coun- 
sel; W. W. White, vice-president 
and secretary ; O. R. Hoover, vice- 
president, agency and personnel; 
R. N. Taylor, vice-president, 
mortgage loan department; E. L 
Hogan, superintendent of agents; 
L. W. Camp, agency secretary; T. 
M. Jenkins, H. R. Franklin and 
H. L. Parker, division superin- 
tendents of agents; F. M. Smith, 
director of training; D. B. Sweck- 
er, sales promotion manager. 

PHOENIX MUTUAL, Statler 
Hotel, California Room. Herbert C. 
Skiff, vice-president; Clifford L. 
Morse, agency vice-president. 

PILOT LIFE, Columbia Coun- 
try Club. O. F. Stafford, president ; 
T. H. Lind and Rufus White, vice- 
presidents ; R. W. Donaldson, man- 
ager of agencies; F. A. Thomas, 
superintendent of agencies. 

PROVIDENT MUTUAL, 
Shoreham Hotel, Park Room. M. 
Albert Linton, chairman; James 
H. Cowles, executive vice-presi- 
dent; Lewis C. Sprague, vice-pres- 
ident and manager of agencies; C. 
Sumner Davis and C. Gordon Fer- 
guson, associate managers of agen- 
cies; William F. Sessoms, super- 
visor of agency department admin- 
istration. 

PRUDENTIAL, Willard Hotel, 
Crystal Room (reception). Harold 
M. Stewart, executive vice-presi- 
dent; Sayre MacLeod and Paul B. 
Palmer, vice-presidents; Howard 
A. Austin Jr., Ardell T. Everett 
and Kenneth C. Foster, 2nd vice- 
presidents; Alan L. Reed and Wil- 
liam K. Kalteissen, executive di- 
rectors of agencies; William V. 
Winslow, Jr., director of agencies ; 
H. M. Kennedy, executive director 
of public relations and advertis- 
ing; W. A. Leece, assistant gen- 
eral solicitor; Carl P. Lundy, di- 
rector of field training; James E. 
Rutherford, vice-president at the 
Chicago home office; Frederick A. 
Schnell, 2nd vice-president, and 
Harry E. Wilkinson, executive di- 
rector of ordinary agencies, from 
the Los Angeles home office; 
Charles W. Campbell, vice-presi- 
dent, and Duncan Macfarlan, ex- 
ecutive director of ordinary agen- 
cies, from the Jacksonville home 
office; James G. Shuttleworth, 2nd 
vice-president at the Minneapolis 
home office; William W. Githens, 
director of agencies at the Hous- 


director of agencies; George P. 
Smith, agency secretary; Edmund 
M. Randolph, superintendent of 
agencies. 

SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 
Statler Hotel, Colony Room. j. A. 
McAllister, vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies; M. D. Loucks, 
superintendent of agencies in the 
eastern U. S.; K. H. Deane, super- 
intendent of agencies in the west- 
ern U. S.; W. R. Walters, superin- 
tendent of sales promotion; A. M. 
Campbell, vice-president and chief 
actuary; H. F. Gundy, underwrit- 
ing executive. 

TRAVELERS, Mayflower Ho- 
tel, North Room. T. Shad Medlin, 
assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, and James C. Smith, director 
of training and special services. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE, Stat- 
ler Hotel, South American Room. 


Homer C. Chaney, 2nd vice-presi- 


ten home office. 4 
STATE MUTUAL, Mayflower 
Hotel, Maryland Room, J. B. Long, 
dent; Robert Armstrong, director 
of agencies; Robert Schacht, as- 
sistant to the director of agencies; 
Edwin Folsom, agency secretary. 
UNION LIFE OF LITTLE 
ROCK, Statler Hotel, Michigan 
Room. Whitner Milner Sr., general 
agent at Columbus, Ga., is in 
charge of arrangements. 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE, 
Statler Hotel, Pan-American 
Room. John A. Lloyd, president; 
Fred Hirons, 2nd vice-president; 
Harrison P. Warrener, assistant 
vice-president. 
BERKSHIRE LIFE, 
Hotel, Executive Club. 
HOME LIFE, Shoreham Hotel, 
North and South Rooms. 
LIFE OF GEORGIA, Mayflow- 


er Hotel, Jefferson Room. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 43) 
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You get | 


Lafayette 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of renewals with 


Lafayette Life 


in a general agency contract that provides: 


To commissions... lifetime renewals... no collection 
penalties (death, retirement, or termination)...and a generous 
pension plan. You'll be happy...and stay happy... with 
Lafayette’s sound, fair, easy-to-understand contract; with 
Lafayette’s active, friendly support through modern sales 
tools, progressive merchandising methods, interim financ- 
ing, and a liberal, realistic compensation plan. Get. the 
benefits of a “no penalties” contract. Join Lafayette now. 
Write in confidence to M. V. Goken, Director of Agencies... 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, 
Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, New Jersey, Florida, West Virginia, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Minnesota and adjacent states. 
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SUCCEED 


IN SALES BECAUSE 


Central Life backs up its field representa- 
tives with Service . . . and a progressive 
approach to sales — a modern sales pro- 
gram consistent with Competitive Posi- 
tion and Financial Security. Assets 
over $145 Million. Surplus more 


than $12 Million. 


Over $450 Million in Force 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


611 FIFTH AVENUE + DES MOINES, IOWA 











- You can’t put all 
| Canadians on ice! 


But you can depend on Crown Life, Canada’s youngest billion 
dollar life insurance company, to help you put your toughest 
prospects on ice. 


| What are your goals: 


Attractive Commissions? 
Professional Service? 
Liberal Underwriting? 
Competitive Premiums? 





Then You'll score everytime... 


With Crown Life—the Canadian company that has 
been built by thinking of the agent first. So think- 
ing agents think first of the 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Save Time: 
Call Crown First. 


New Jersey Life Associates, Inc. 


Raymond Commerce Building 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
Phone Mitchell 2-2083 


for Personal Service: 
MARK M. BYRON 


Field Service Supervisor 


for Personal Service: 
MILTON J. STERNGOLD 


Field Service Supervisor 


J. DICKSTEIN, C.L.U. President 




















If an agent goes out of his way 
to be friendly and helpful, he will 
make friends of people who will be- 
come prestige-building centers of 
influence for him, according to 
Anne Laundon, Bankers Life of 
Nebraska, Wichita, who spoke at 
WQMDRT’s “sellarama” on Sun- 
day. These centers of influence 
will respond to the agent’s friend- 
ship by finding people who will 
buy his product and help him on 
his way to success. While helping 
people is not alone very rewarding, 
ultimately the agent will reap the 
benefits from this type of service. 

BY ANNE LAUNDON 

No one remains long in the in- 
surance career before he discovers 
the importance—yes, the necessity 
of developing and using so-called 
“centers of influence” in finding 
customers to buy his product. So 
much is said in ordinary conversa- 
tion among life underwriters about 
the subject that perhaps it has be- 
come too commonplace. The suc- 
cessful producer must soon con- 
clude, however, that truly—his 
friends are his fortune. 

Building prestige—boiled down 
to something tangible—is merely 
“making friends’”—friends who are 
genuinely interested and desirous 
of helping, just for the sake of help- 
ing. “Oversimplification,” you say? 
Perhaps—but one can _ certainly 
have quite a reputation without en- 
joving prestige! Friendship makes 
the difference. 

How is prestige built? What 
makes people willing to become 
centers of influence for us? How 
do we make these friends? There’s 
an old proverb—yes, a bit trite, 
perhaps, but none the less true: 
“Let him who would have friends 
make himself friendly.” 

It may sound ridiculous to say 
that one of the best ways to build 
prestige is to go out of your way 
to enjoy people—for the sheer sake 
of enjoying them, keeping your 
own ultimate aims in the extreme 
background. Rotary International 
has a motto, however, that thou- 
sands of highly successful business- 
men seem to believe will work: 
“He profits most who serves the 
best.” 

On the contrary, a $2 million 
producer recently made the state- 
ment that he wouldn’t even do an 


errand for anybody—including his . . 


policyholders, unless he could see 
direct gain for himself. He was 
out to make money and he wasn’t 
about to waste his valuable time! 
Waste the time helping people? 
People furnish our living. Doing 
nice things for them is not alone 
very rewarding, but ultimately, 
isn’t it like the “bread on the wa- 
ters?” Our friend is currently mo- 
mentarily successful, but greed and 
selfishness will ultimately return 
its rewards too, and I have the te- 
merity to suggest the man _ will 
change or his performance will go 


Friendly Agents Can Create Centers of 
Influence Helpful in Attaining Success 


down. 

The prestige builder must be a 
good listener ; a sympathetic ear to 
people’s problems with that word 
of encouragement and more—some 
wisely selected tangible help. May- 
be it’s employment or temporary 
financial help. Perhaps a mother 
or dad would like some friendly in- 
terest or help with an adolescent 
child. You have many contacts and 
some influence. The little extra 
mile here is not likely forgotten 
when you yourself later seek aid, 
You’ve built a center of influence. 
Incidentally, the executive whom 
you may have called in your 
friend’s behalf is himself much 
more likely to be accessible as a 
later prospect. 


The importance of building pres- 
tige with our own clients cannot 
be over-estimated. May I refer to 
a real personal experience I re- 
cently had? Visualize for a minute 
a young widow with a 2-year old 
son and a $30,000 mortgage. Her 
husband had drowned less than a 
year after I had sold him an insur- 
ance program. I might add he 
only bought after a year of seem- 
ingly banging my head up against 
a stone wall of his barbs and in- 
sults. I felt a sincere obligation to 
the little boy and the wife, who 
wanted the plan. As it was, they 
could not have given daddy a decent 
burial without borrowing money. 
The important thing is, he finally 
bought! What a satisfaction to de- 
liver a check free from creditors 
and income taxes—the only money 
they could touch, because he died 
intestate and everything else was 
tied up in probate court for a full 
vear. Even then, nothing else came 
from the estate for there were three 
other children by a former mar- 
riage. Need I say I have prestige 
with this widow who is a wonder- 
ful center of influence for me. 


Client Proud of Agent 


Actually, the life underwriter’s 
clients take pride in his prestige. 
They often speak to their friends 
with no little satisfaction about the 
counsel they have received and the 
insurance program they own. This 
may take place a great deal more 
than we realize. 
3eing seen in the proper places 
. either in person or in print. .. 
should not be underestimated in its 
importance. School, civic or church 
functions are important. They need 
the life underwriter’s talent—his 
help. Here again his service will 
ultimately bring dividends to him. 
Similarly, each time there is a news 
item or his picture in the local 
paper, or magazines or even life 
insurance publications, friends, as- 
sociates and business acquaintances 
are more cognizant of his success 
and achievments. They talk—the 
words spread—new people learn of 
him—his stock goes up! 
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THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ot Mutual Company 
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Ingredients 
for Success 


Successful Career Field Underwriters are 1..ade. 
They don’t just happen. The ingredients for 
success are available to all. Carefully mixed, 
seasoned and heated, these ingredients will pro- 
duce the successful, professional, Career Life 
Underwriter. 


To the National Association of Life Under- 
writers our thanks and congratulations for pro- 
viding, through their sponsorship, these ingredi- 
ents for Career training. 





Bankers Life 
2245245" Of Nebraska 


HOME OFFICE LINCOLN 


SINCE 1887 












Five Basic Tested Methods of Prospecting 
Bring Results for Successful Woman Agent 


Anne Bonadies, Aetna Life, 
Hartford, told the WQMDRT 
“sellarama” on Sunday that there 
is really nothing new in prospect- 
ing, which is simply the art of 
“finding people who will buy life 
insurance from you.” She finds 
these people through five basic tes- 
ted methods which work best for 
her in this order: Referred leads; 
centers of influence; direct mail; 
policyholders, and natural contacts. 


BY ANNE BONADIES 


When I was asked to talk to you 
[I was assigned the rather lengthy 
title “Methods Suited to Women 
for Prospecting” and was told to 
give my talk in the third person. 
Now’ you all know that it is almost 
impossible for any woman to talk 
in the third person—so, please ex- 
cuse me if I wander into the first 
person singular to show you that... 

There’s really nothing new in 
prospecting. 

What is prospecting? I define it 
simply—"“prospecting is finding 
people who will buy life insurance 
from you.” 

Where do you find people? Here 
we go into the first person singular. 
When [ started out 12 years ago, 
I prospected and sold among three 
definite sources—working women, 
young newlyweds, young growing 
families. I decided then—and I have 
not since then changed my mind— 
that I would not become a special- 
ist, but would develop a sound, all- 
round knowledge of my business. 
[ soon realized that in order to 
better myself, I would have to up- 
grade my prospects—I would have 
to get into better income groups— 
[ would have to find ways to get 
into other classes of prospects. I 
then studied very carefully, and 
tried them all, the basic methods 
of prospecting that would work for 
me. I found them to be (in this or- 
der): 1, referred leads; 2, centers 
of influence; 3, direct mail; 4, pol- 
icvholders; 5, natural contacts. 

Referred Lead Best 


I soon found out that the referred 
lead was my best prospect weapon 
—and I use it often. But I have a 
strong conviction about referred 
leads. I never ask for a referred 
lead until I have completed the job. 
I do not want a referral until I have 
convinced my client that I have 
done the best possible job for him. 

Centers of influence have also 
been very helpful to me. In two 
ways: First, prospects; second, 
(and I think most important) I can 
upgrade prospecting by upgrading 
centers of influence. After I have 
decided on a prospect area—busi- 
ness insurance for example—I try 
to obtain centers in that particular 
area. In 1954, one-third of my new 
business came from a young girl 
who was originally a prospect— 
didn’t buy—but was so impressed 
with my presentation that she vol- 
unteered the names of people who 
later became _ policyholders—one- 


third of my year’s business during 
1954 . 

I also use direct-mail—but have 
convictions on this also. I almost 
never use the reply-type letter. | 
do use pre-approach followed by a 
phone call for an appointment. l’re- 
approach mailing is a splendid op- 
portunity to enter new markets— 
such as business insurance and 
estate analysis. 

I am now operating in a subur- 
ban area known as Farmington 
River valley. Recently, I chanced 
upon a small business directory of 
firms operating in the valley—most 
of them small partnerships and sole 
proprietorships. Using this list, | 
have thus far sent out 10 pre-ap- 
proach business insurance letters 
and have already obtained three 
interviews and have made two sales. 
On two of the interviews I started 
with a business insurance approach 
but switched to estate analysis. 

One basic precept I have for di- 
rect mail use with women pros- 
pects—never use reply type, always 
use pre-approach—and always fol- 
low-up with a phone call for a defi- 
nite appointment. 

“Natural Contact” 


Now, the third point was natura! 
contacts. When I started out in 
business I did not sell friends or 
relatives. It was perhaps a matter 
of pride. But I was determined to 
make a success on my own. Natu- 
rally, I have since sold all of my 
insurable relatives and many, many 
friends. But I suggest that anyone 
starting out in this business, try to 
do the job on his own—without the 
“natural contact” crutch to lean on. 

Prospecting with policyholders 
is a never-ending source of good 
business if you have done the best 
job you know how to do on every 
sale you make to them. In selling 
working women and young fami- 
lies, I keep the presentation as sim- 
ple but as clear as possible. I do not 
try to oversell. I always explain 
fully just exactly what and why 
they are buying—so that when I 
approach them the second, third 
or fourth time they have confidence 
in me and my presentation. Speak- 
ing of presentations—I believe that 
you must use a visual type for each 
and every presentation, here again 
the simpler the better. 

As for cold canvass—I have never 
used it—and I don’t believe that 
women should ever use it. It may 
be fine for the male salesman—but 
the woman needs a definite ap- 
pointment to place her in a favor- 
able position for the interview. — 

There they are—the basic prin- 
ciples of prospecting—nothing new. 
I have stressed only those that have 
worked for me. 

Referred leads do provide the 
bulk of my prospects. 

‘Centers of influence have been 
a tremendous help to me. Remem- 
ber, one was responsible for one- 
third of my new business during 


1954. 
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CCORDING TO recent conservative estimates, about half 

a million people in our country today have ulcers of 

the digestive system in an active form. This includes both 
ulcers of the stomach and ulcers of the duodenum—that 
part of the small intestine into which the stomach empties. 

There is evidence that this disease is increasing, espe- 
cially among those from 30 to 50 years of age. 

Medical science can now offer greater hope than ever 
before to those who have this condition. Many cases can 
be cured completely, and others can be controlled. 

This has been made possible largely by increased knowl- 
edge of the nature of the disease—particularly of the part 





that the emotions play in causing ulcers. There has also 
been great improvement in methods of diagnosis and 
treatment. 


An ulcer is essentially an irritated or inflamed area in 
the lining of the stomach or duodenum. Although the 
exact cause is unknown, there are several factors which 
may be responsible for its onset. 

Constant abuse of the stomach through eating hurried, 
irregular meals—or eating food that is too highly seasoned, 
or too hot or too cold—may lead to an ulcer. 

Prolonged emotional tension, accompanied by excessive 
secretion of the acid digestive juices formed by the stom- 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 








ach, is also believed to be an important factor in the 
development of this ailment. 

As the ulcer develops, pain, an unnatural feeling of 
hunger, so-called “heartburn” and “indigestion,” or other 
digestive complaints usually occur. 














Through improved X-ray techniques and other diag- 
nostic aids, the doctor can almost always determine the 
size and location of an ulcer. If the condition is detected, 
he will recommend prompt treatment, as an ulcer may 
quickly undermine general health by interfering with the 
body’s nutritive processes. 


Fortunately, in many cases, ulcers can be treated suc- 
cessfully by appropriate dietary measures. Specialists say 
that the patient must also readjust his daily life so as to 
reduce mental and emotional strain. 


In addition, new drugs are proving helpful. Cases that 
do not respond to either drug or diet therapy are often 
benefited by surgery. 


As a safeguard against ulcers and other diseases of the 
digestive system, doctors urge everyone to seek immediate 
medical attention whenever persistent discomfort occurs 
in the region of the stomach. 


With prompt medical care, many persons with ulcers 
and other digestive disorders recover completely and lead 
normal, healthy lives. 





Digest, National Geographic. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Reader’s 
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CHARLES L. J. FEE, GENERAL AGENCY 


Charles L. J. Fee, General Agent 
Verne Smith, Assoc. Gen, Agt. 
Don Cashill, Outside Brokerage Mgr. 
Cliff Dancer, Office Brokerage Mgr. 


Py 2. Stantcck 

LE”. 
MUTUALZ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 

DUnkirk 2-8251 


600 S. New Hampshire Los Angeles 5 








WALTER S. PAYNE AGENCY 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Walter S. Payne, Mer. 

Western Home Office: Los Angeles, Calif. 
TUcker 6251 


210 West 7th Street Los Angeles 14 





The LOS ANGELES Leading 
to the N. A. L. U, 








THE A. C. KRAUEL AGENCY 
A.C. Krauel, General Agent 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
TRinity 9501 


523 WEST 6th ST. LOS ANGELES 14 


HENRY E. BELDEN, C.L.U. 


Manager 
Southern California-Arizona Branch 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUtual 2137 


530 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 14 








—= 








T. R. (BOB) MACAULAY 
General Agent 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Telephone TRinity 6439 
530 W. 6th St. LOS ANGELES 14 


“Specializing in Service to Brokers” 





N. J. NELSON 
General Agent 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
YOrk 1144 


6336 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 48 





JAMES STOESSEL, C.L.U., GEN. AGT. 
Walter Stoessel, C.L.U., Associate General Agent 
NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 
WEbster 1-1621 


4848 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 5 








BERNARD E. KAMMERER 


General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
1052 West Sixth St. 
MIchigan 7896 


Los Angeles 17 








GEO. N. QUIGLEY, JR., C.L.U. 
Branch Manager 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE INS. CO. 
Ed. Linsenbard, Brokerage Mgr. 
DUnkirk 5-3241 


3535 West 6th St. Los Angeles 5 


THE MELZAR C. JONES AGENCY 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
John A. Speed John A. Biedermann, Jr. 
Agency Supervisor Brokerage Mgr. 
DUnkirk 3-1393 


3440 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 5 








RAY J. HAVERT, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


My 
Se ‘TO 4 
cow “s 


WOTUAL/ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GERALD F. FIRESTONE, Brokerage Supervisor 
DUnkirk 5-3257 


2999 West 6th St. Los Angeles 5 





ARTHUR R. KRAUSSE & CO., INC. 


Lloyd’s London Correspondents 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Accident and Health exclusively 
649 South Olive Los Angeles 14 
TUcker 1153 


GEORGE A. LANDIS 


State Manager 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Springfield, Illinois 
DUnkirk 5-5255 


3980 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 








GERALD W. PAGE, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Telephone: TRinity 3151 


530 West 6th Street Los Angeles 14 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN R. MAGE, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
TRinity 3821 


727 West Seventh St. Los Angeles 17 


HOWARD E. NEVONEN, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


DUnkirk 5-3311 
3580 Wilshire Blvd. 


Los Angeles 5 














JACK WHITE AGENCY 
Jack White, C.L.U., Manager 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


5657 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 36 
WEbster 3-8211 








W. THOMAS CRAIG 


General Agent 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O’Brien Sawyers, Jos. F. Bradley, Robert H. DeBusk 


Assistant General Agents 


E. H. Goodrich 
Cashier 


Los Angeles 14 


Holeman Grigsby 
Manager Group Dept. 
810 S. Spring St. TR 1771 











THE YATES-WOODS AGENCY 
John W. Yates and Robert L. Woods, Gen. Agents 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 

DUnkirk 1-3181 


2601 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 
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Life Offices Send Best Wishes 


67th Annual Convention 
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LEISURE, WERDEN & TERRY 
AGENCY 


Brokerage Exclusively 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
MAdison 6-4161 


Suite 323, General Petroleum Bldg., Los Angeles 17 








THE HAYS AGENCY 


Rolla R. Hays, Jr., C.L.U., General Agent 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charles C. Nalle, Asst. Gen. Agt., Pension Planning 
George S. Ferreira, Mgr., Brokerage Dept. 

D. Kenneth Elliott, Manager, Agents Training 
Suite 512. Statler Center MAdison 6-5881 














ALBERT L. JASON AGENCY 
Manager 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Albert L. Jason, Manager 
DUnkirk 5-2481 


611 South Oxford Ave. Los Angeles 5 





THE M. E. THOMPSON AGENCY 


M. E. Thompson, General Agent 
C. Mercer Barnes, Asst. Gen. Agt. 

Harold F. Green, C.L.U., Asst. Gen. Agt. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
DUnkirk 8-6151 


612 South Shatte Place Los Angeles 5 











STANLEY J. NEUMAN 
General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
TRinity 6356 
Brokerage Exclusively 
Life and Non-Cancellable Disability 
510 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 14 


NEIL BURTON, Mgr. - R. V. SNYDER, Mgr. 


933 Subway Terminal 3838 W. Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles Los Angeles 


MA 9-1671 AX 2.0775 
CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Prompt Brokerage Service 


ALEXANDER A. MCLEOD 


Regional Supt. of Agents 
PROVIDENT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


230 S. Robertson Blvd. Beverly Hills 








ROBERT B. OGDEN, JR. 


General Agent 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Stanley T. Collins, Asst. Gen. Agt. 
Robert M. Allmann, Agey. Supvr. 
Con-ad Moss—Brokerage Ass’t. 
1653 Beverly B'vd. Los Angeles 26 
MAdison 6-5568 


LIFETIME INCOME DIVISION 


(Joseph Brothers and Hirschorn) 


UNITED INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
George E. Orling, Manager 
TRinity 9138 


117 West 9th St. Los Angeles 15 


CYRUS G. SHEPARD 


General Agent 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
615 S. Oxford Los Angeles 5 


Brokerage Service 








J. C. SCHAEFER, C.L.U. 
Mazager 
SAYRE, TOSO & SCHAEFER, INC. 
California General Agents 
GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
DUnkirk 5-3391 


3665 West 6th St. Los Angeles 5 


BRUCE BARE AGENCY 


General Agents 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
510 W. Sixth St. Los Angeles 


MIchigan 8676 


WALTER E. MAST, MGR. 


Los Angeles Branch Office 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 


Brokerage & Surplus Ordinary (Par & Non-Par) 
Group, Group Permanent, Non Can A & H 
653 S. Spring St. MAdison 9-1383 Los Angeles 








DUNN & THOMPSON, INC. 


General Agents 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


J. A. Barry, V.P. Life Department 
TRinity 3633 


704 S. Spring St. Los Angeles 5 


Union Mutual Lije Insurance Co. 


SWETT & CRAWFORD, Pacific Coast Mgrs. 


RICHARD M. DOYLE, MGR. 
Life, Accident & Sickness Department 
SAM P. BRIMIGION 
Manager of Agencies Western Division 
JOHN D. CURTIN 
Manager of Group Western Division 


315° Wilshire Blvd. DUnkirk 1-3211 


THE A. E. KRAUS AGENCY 


Arthur E. Kraus, C.L.U., Gen. Agt. 
Harry Hodgin, Supervisor 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
DUnkirk 1-3851 


3900 West 3rd St. Los Angeles 5 








T. G. Murrell W. L. Murrell 
MURRELL BROTHERS 
Genera! Agent 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 


DUnkirk 8-2121 
600 South Harvard 





Los Angeles 5 








LLOYD W. HUMMEL 


Genera! Agent 
BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 


DUnkirk 8-7181 
3325 Wilshire Blvd. 


Los Angeles 








THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWARD B. BATES 


General Agent 
WEhbster 8-2611 


4270 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 5 
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Adele Levy Tells Women How to Take Some 
Stitches in Time to Sew up Lots of Sales 


BY ADELE O. LEVY 

An insurance agent has two and 
only two requisites to be success- 
ful—his knowledge of his products 
and the time to pass that knowl- 
edge on to the world at large; more 
specifically, the prospects he ex- 
pects to become policyholders. 

With the wonderful training 
classes that all companies now of- 
fer, an agent starts out with the 
knowledge (how different things 
were 12 vears ago) and after a year 
or so in the field that agent by 
the doing has become successful 
enough to paint word pictures of 
life insurance. So the only problem 
to attack is to have enough time 
to tell your story to as many peo- 
ple as there are hours in the day 
and half the night. Engage a “tele- 
phone lady”; she works from her 


own home, telephones the office 
three times a day, and speaks di- 
rectly to every call that comes into 
the office. She is really your good- 
will ambassador. She answers such 
questions as “When is my premi- 
um due?”’, takes changes of ad- 
dress, chats with them, and usu- 
ally after a call there is an appoint- 
ment, another application. What a 
simple method to use; and, gosh, 
what a time saver it is for an agent 
not to hang on to the phone! 
The dictating machine is anoth- 
er great time saver. You could 
make arrangements with your tele- 
phone shadow to leave your ap- 
pointments in your mailbox every 
night, and she, in turn, finds all 
the thoughts and ideas that you 
want to pass on to her in regard to 
questions she has been asked the 


day before. So you see, you would 
be free to spend all day in the field. 

You will start out early—about 
8 or 8:15 a.m.—and schedule three 
appointments in the morning, three 
in the afternoon, and two at night 
—minimum. Arrange to go into 
the office only twice a week—an- 
other great time saver. Having so 
many policyholders, and with your 
office usually located at the end of 
a long hall, sometimes it will take 
you half an hour to walk that dis- 
tance because you'll bump into so 
many clients, all of whom will 
want to stop and chat. 

You want to see them at your 
convenience and when the time is 
ripe. If clients insist on office ap- 
pointments, they seem to respect 
the fact that Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days are the only times you can 
meet them in the office because 
that is the way your working week 
is scheduled. On Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, Saturday and half-a- 
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Responsibility — 
high type of representation which will 
still further advance their own 
achievement, will inspire their fellow 
underwriters, and will reflect credit upon 
the entire Institution of Life Insurance. 


To the Membership of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, then, 
Pacific Mutual proudly commends 

the 1956 Diamond Circle Leaders 

of the Big Tree Club. 


Bech she oth athed | 


Life Insurance Company 










PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING - LOS ANGELES 55, CALIF. 


recognition 


responsibility 


... both are symbolized when this 
emblem is displayed by The Diamond 
Circle Leaders of the Pacific 

Mutual Big Tree Club... 


Recognition — of outstanding 
accomplishment in helping families to 
build security through Life Insurance... 


in maintaining the 








day Sunday, you would spend your 
time in the field. On those days 
the office would send all that has 
accumulated in your basket at the 
end of the day via special delivery. 

Not to delay your business 
reaching the office, call a cab at 8 
a.m. and send your package down, 
Price: 60 cents plus the tip, but 
what a time saver. In fact, when 
a new clerical worker is engaged 
it might be a month or so before 
she would know what you look 
like—thanks to special delivery, 
taxis, and the dictating machine. 

Did you ever try handing your 
pad and pencil to your prospect 
saying, “You add this up, I’m very 
slow at figures.” And some gals 
usually are. “It’s going to be your 
insurance, so it’s better for you to 
figure what it’s going to cost.” Not 
only does this save minutes, but 
you really have that prospect own- 
ing his protection before you ever 
get the application signed. 

An agent must realize that “to 
make money, you must spend mon- 
ey” and a fountain pen and trans- 
portation are not sufficient equip- 
ment. You need an organization 
such as telephone ladies, at least 
two: a bookkeeper; a CPA every 
three months; someone to address 
your calendars every year and 
cards to accompany the cakes you 
should send your policyholders on 
their birthdays. All of these as- 
sistants could work from their own 
homes, with the exception of the 
bookkeeper. It is impossible, hav- 
ing, say, 6,000 policyholders (4,000 
A&S, 2,000 life), to contact them 
all once a year, so here is a method 
whereby they would contact you. 
Send them all a present on their 
birthdays—in most instances a 
birthday cake. They will then tele- 
phone or write to you. Your “voic- 
es” would chat with them find 
out the changes in their stations 
in life and any new additions. As 
you can see, your greatest problem 
is how to find enough time to see 
all the people you could write in- 
surance for day after day. It cer- 
tainly is much more dignified to 


have your policyholders contact 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 








Agents need only time and 
knowledge to become successful, 
ba Adele O. Levy, 

United Benefit, 
New Orleans, 
pointed out at 
WQMDRTs 
“sellarama” on 
Sunday. Since 
today’s agents 
begin their ca 
reers with 
knowledge re 
ceived in com- 
pany training 
classes, the only problem is finding 
enough time to carry the life insur- 
ance story to as many people as 
possible. She suggested a number 
of time savers to help accomplish 
this purpose, among them “tele- 
phone ladies,” dictating machines, 
arrangement of appointments by 





Adele O. Levy 
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GREETINGS to the N. A. L. U. MEETING from DETROIT! 


The Motor City Life General 
Agents and Managers listed 
below are happy to extend 
their warmest greetings to 
the members of the NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS on 
the occasion of their 67th 
annual convention at Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
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THE MACCABEES 


Great Camp for Michigan 
L. F. Ayer, Great Commander 


402 Maccabees Building TEL: Temple 1-3435 


DETROIT MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Home Office 
RAY E. LARIMER, President 
L. W. SCHLEH, Exec. Vice President 
JOHN E. JONES, Secretary & Agency Director 
8855 Woodward Ave. TEL: TRinity 3-6500 








R. G. WAYLETT AGENCY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


29th Floor, David Stott Building 
TEL: WOodward 1-6367 


HAROLD S. NORMAN 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


General Agent 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


2853 Guardian Bldg. Tel: WO 1-3477 


F. E. MCMAHON 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


9th Floor Guardian Building Detroit 26, Mich. 








FRANK W. HOWLAND, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1680 National Bank Building WOodward 3-3060 
Serving Detroit since 1855 
We invite your brokerage and surplus business. 
a jpse retention limits or Standard and Sub-stand- 

ard cases. 


FRASER E. POMEROY 
General Agent 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
IN DETROIT 
1853 Penobscot Building Tel: WOodward 3-0300 


LLOYD J. LYNCH, INC. 


General Agents 


FL eS 
ir npunanee Com 


Ground Floor, National Bank Building 
Telephone: WOodward 1-2730 Detroit 26, Mich. 








WILLIAM H. KLINGBEIL 


Manager 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Detroit Agency 
Suite 1421 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. Tel: WOodward 3-3100 


Wayne McCarthy, Brokerage Manager 


ROLAND D. BENSCOTER 
General Agent for Michigan 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


18943 James Couzens Highway Detroit 35, Mich. 
Telephone: UNiversity 4-0320 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CHARLES CARROLL OTTO 
General Agent 
28 W. Adams 
Telephone: WOodward 3-6306 


Detroit 26 








CHARLES E. STUMB 
General Agent 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Our 108th Year in Detroit 
Suite 1521 National Bank Building, Detroit 
WOodward 1-0922 


ARTHUR P. JOHNSON 
Agency Manager 
THE GREAT WEST 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


“THE PROGRESSIVE AGENCY IN DETROIT” 
1700 Penobscot Building Detroit 26 


Ordinary Cases a Breeze 
. .. Difficult Cases a Specialty 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Detroit Branch Office 
725 Ford Building WOodward 5-5930 


HERBERT A. CARR, MANAGER 











ROBERT S. GAY 
Manager 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Suite 900, 645 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
23936 Michigan Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 


1514 N. Woodward, Royal Oak, Mich. 
20879 Mack, Grosse Point, Mich. 





908 Security Bldg., Windsor, Canada 


Ieuan 








BILL A. SCHAUER 
General Agent 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


220 West Congress Street Detroit 26, Michigan 
WOodward 2-7100 











RAY H. WERTZ 


General Manager 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


2840 Guardian Building Tel: WO 1-9131 
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Fat SUB-STANDARD AND SURPLUS LIFE INSURANCE 


A separate and independent organization with more than 30 years’ experience in this 
field, we are not employed by—nor in competition with—any life insurance company. 
We do, however, act as General Agent for many companies, using their combined 
coverage to offer life underwriters and their clients a unique and specialized service. 


In effect, we have applied the ‘“‘Lloyd’s of London” idea to the life insurance business 
and are able to act as a Life Insurance Clearing House to help you with risks that your 
own company will not accept. In addition, for large cases—either standard or sub-standard 


—we can supply the surplus amount required beyond your own company’s retention. 
pply P q y y pany 





Each company we represent has been carefully analyzed and selected on the basis of 


character, proved ability of management, financial strength, high earning power 


oo 


and sound underwriting. 


Fortpre than 30 years, we have been helping life underwriters everywhere to obtain 
ExtniRisk or Sub-Standard Life Insurance for those of their clients who may require it. 


First Year and Renewal Commissions are paid and guaranteed 
to you by the company issuing the Policy Contract 





OMPAN Y 


hiladelphia National Bank Building 
iladelphia 7, Pa. « Telephone: Rittenhouse 6-7141 


lom September 23rd to 28th, Mr. Weltz will have headquarters at the Statler Hotel 
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Stitches in Time Sew Up Sales 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 





you than for you to be forever call- 
ing them. 

Your appointments would be ar- 
ranged a /a zoning area—morning, 
one section of the city; afternoon, 
another section, etc., alternating 
on different days. Uptown and 
downtown, as we so quaintly say 
in New Orleans. With years of 





servicing and writing more insur- 
ance, our policyholders become our 
friends. 

You will find yourself attending 
their christenings, graduations, 
weddings, their family funerals, 
and the many happy occasions in 
between. Naturally they want to 
chat about what they have done or 


what you have done in the past 
year. But again, saving seconds, 
say: “Let’s talk about the business 
at hand first, and then we can visit 
together.” Remember, through 
your telephone “voices” you al- 
ready have all the knowledge of 
what has happened to them in the 
last year. So start right off and 
they will become so interested that 
in approximately 40 minutes the 
application is completed and you 
are off to another appointment. 





Let’s talk 





— THE HIGHEST PAYING, MOST PERMANENT AND 
EASIEST-TO-SERVICE FORM OF COVERAGE YOU HAVE BEEN OFFERED! © 


JV Mot Pormanent 


After a Group Life plan has been in force for over 
one year, necessary reserves have been accumulated 
and favorable experience credits begin to accrue to 
the employer. 
come in, since credits have been accruing for the 


"4 Highest Paying 


Yes, Group Life is the highest-paying form of 
Group Coverage—both to you as the agent of 
record and to the employer. You, 
fit through substantial commissions paid on Group 
Life business—a coverage which does not require 


your constant time and attention. 


The employer benefits through increased employee 
efficiency, better em- 
ployer-employee rela- 


tions 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
ABOUT THE COMPANY 





National has become one of the lead- 
ing multiple-line personal protection 
institutions writing Life, Accident, 
Health, Hospitalization, Franchise 
and Group Insurance. It is in the top 
25 percent of companies in Life In- 
surance in force, and one of the largest 
legal reserve stock accident and health 
companies in premium income. Its 
courteous and efficient service is ren- 
dered to more than 3,000,000 policy- 


owners. 








ee cee we ao i ee 


labor turnover, as well 
as through dividends 
which accumulate due 
to favorable claim ex- 


NAME 
LOCAL ADDRESS 
city 


OFFICE PHONE 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO 





z 


40 


as agent, bene- 


employer. 


and decreased 


perience. the agent, are necessary. With Group Life coverage 
you have less service work, thus giving you more 
time to devote to other lines. 
meres MP ri v 
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C1) Send further details immediately 


(J Have your Field Supervisor contact me at the address shown below 





V Easiest th -Sorvice 


Group Life coverage does not require constant at- 
tention and claim servicing. All Group Life claims 
are handled by the Home Office Claim Department, 
and only regular courtesy calls on the group by you, 


i 
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about selling Group Life Insurance and the 
marvelous opportunity it presents in increased 
earnings for me! 


It is difficult for a competitor to 











ZONE —. STATE 








EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Maybe you are wondering how 
folks react to what might seem to 
you to be a somewhat dictatorial] 
method—they like it! They are 
willing to accept the fact that yoy 
can’t see them on Monday after. 
noon. They realize that because 
you respect your own time, yoy 
are not going to unduly waste 
theirs. But—this is most important 
—when you are with your clients, 
relax and immediately set forth to 
make them relax and never, never 
hurry in your presentation, but do 
get to the close mighty quick so 
that you can overcome the objec- 
tions as seon as possible. 


Spend Time in the Field 


And, girls, if you will spend 
more hours in the field and set 
yourself a goal of at least one ap- 
plication a day, you also can make 
the MDRT. It is better to write 10 
$2,500s a week than to fuss and 
fume around with one $25,000, 
Don't worry—as you gaily go 
along your way, the larger pol- 
icies just naturally fall into your 
lap. Wouldn’t you like to write a 
lot of applications in two hours? 
Suppose one of your policyholders 
has recovered from a serious ac- 
cident and once more after the two 
years on which her waiver of pre- 
mium had been effected (and you 
had helped her apply for it), she 
is now going back to work, ap- 
proach her in this manner: “Let’s 
have a party and invite about 20 
of your friends; I’ll bring the ice 
cream and cake.” You'll have a lot 
of fun celebrating this “recovery 
occasion” and, best of all, 10 or 12 
new applications. That’s the group 
method on individuals. Look for 
situations like this. It works. 

Please don’t think that this will 
make you a time machine. You 
will find out through the years 
that rationing your time will give 
you so many opportunities to do 
all the things you enjoy doing (al- 
though we all enjoy writing life 
insurance). But you will have time 
for gardening, church and civic 
club work, trips, and even time on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays after of- 
fice appointments to take two 
hours off to take dancing lessons 
at Arthur Murray’s. 


Lost Sale on Bridegroom 


In conclusion, I would like to 
tell this little story on myself. In 
the rear of my home I have a small 
apartment and not too long ago, 
as I got home about 5:30, there 
was Clarence, one of the smart 
young men who had been in the 
LUTC with Bernard and me, 
knocking at the door calling on 
the young honeymoon couple who 
had moved in several weeks before. 
Of course, the groom’s mama had 
sent him over (there goes that 
agent alibiing again) but really I 
had intended to call on them, not 
as a landlady but as an insurance 
agent in a couple more weeks, but 
my timing was mighty bad. Clar- 
ence, working for another com- 
pany, got the application right im 
my own house and I got laughs 
from everybody, and once more I 
resolved to never waste time. 
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Anne Frimkess Imparts Some ‘Gems’ of Ideas 
Drawn from Her Successful Career as an Agent 


BY ANNE S. FRIMKESS 


When Alberta Light invited me 
to speak at this banquet tonight 
she gave me a choice of either 10 
minutes of your time, 12 minutes 
of your time, or a fractional inter- 
val between the two. Being a wom- 
an, instinctively desirous of mak- 
ing the most and taking the most 
out of every situation, I intend to 
use the full 12 minutes 

Since, by the time I get through 
with opening remarks, I will have 
used up two minutes of my pre- 
cious dozen, and since there are 
many things I would like to say, 
Iam going to very carefully meas- 
ure out 10 thoughts to fit into the 
10 minutes and obviously 
each one will have to be a little 
gem. Of course, I know that you 
can buy gems at Cartier’s or Tif- 
fany’s .. . or you can buy gems- 
of-a-sort at the counters in New- 
berry’s, Woolworth’s and Kress’. I 
shall have to leave to your discre- 
tion the proper selling price for 
each of the gems I shall impart. 
And I can only hope that you 
won't find it necessary to discard 
too many. So, let’s take “time” for 
my “gem No. 1.” 


Value of Time 


We all know the value of time. 
The trouble with many of us is 
that when we think of time we use 
large units of the stuff, such as 
months, weeks, days and hours. 
Really, we might better think in 
terms of minutes. Think, for in- 
stance, of the man who says, “I am 
a busy man. I’ll give you three 
minutes to tell your story.” That 
kind of invitation means you have 
to make every one of your 180 
precious seconds count; and you 
had better be prepared with just 
the right words to arouse interest 
so that you'll be invited to stay 
longer or to come again. Time can 
be a very relative thing from the 
prospect’s point of view, too. How 
many times has the prospect said 
to you, “I’d like to think it over...” 
see me next year, or next month, 
or at some other remote time? The 
technique for boiling down the 
time element in connection with 
“thinking it over” can best be han- 
dled by a cigarette smoker. My 
favorite answer to “I want to think 
it over” is “That’s a good idea. 
take your time, meanwhile I’ll 
smoke a cigarette.” 

Gem No. 2: When my daughter, 
Anita, was about eight, she re- 
ceived from her uncle a surprise 
gift of a 2-wheel bike. I well re- 
member the years of energy ex- 
pended by my husband, in the 15 
minutes he spent running along- 
side, holcing her up while she 
pumped frantically at the wheels! 
Anita almost learned to ride a bi- 
cycle that day ... and my hus- 
band learned never to try to teach 
anybody to ride a bike, at his age! 
Now, Anita got so she could ride 
pretty well, as long as she kept 


pumping at the pedals. But she had 
a terrible fear that if she stopped 
pumping she would surely fall 
over. From my own selling experi- 
ence I know how tempted we are, 
in conducting an interview, to 
keep pumping and pumping, for 
fear of the horrible silence that 


the prospect and I would fall into 
if I stopped talking. Really, I 
didn’t learn anything about selling 
at all, until I learned to stop pedal- 
ling and coast for a while and give 
my prospect a chance to think over 
what I| had said. All of us have the 
ability to be silent for a while dur- 
ing the interview ... I think we 
should use it more often. 

Gem No. 3: When my little Kar- 
en was six, she came to me in 
tears one day. She said there was 


something she wanted but she said 
she was sure in advance that she 
couldn’t have it. I asked, “What is 
it, and why are you so sure?” She 
said, “The doll that grandma gave 
me for my birthday is a very pret- 
ty one. But yesterday I saw a 
Betsy-Wetsy doll; and Mommy, a 
Betsy-Wetsy doll has diapers and 
can do things that my doll just 
can’t do at all. And you'll probably 
tell me that I can’t have the Betsy- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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benefits. 








A MUTUAL 


The Selling Contract with 


Success 
and Security 


Built in... 


contribution by agent. 





A sale for commission sake alone has no place in the Lifetime Security 
Franchise enjoyed by General American Life agents. Under the LSF program, 


each sale makes today’s efforts contribute toward a comfortable retirement. 


Instead of the usual 9-year renewal, commissions extend on through to 


provide life-time earnings ... plus retirement income without a penny of 


The Lifetime Security Franchise also opens management opportunity right 
in the successful agent’s home city through the multiple agency system. And 


LSF provides multiple-line selling with ordinary, group, and accident and 


Here is the career approach that brings lasting satisfaction through extra 


General American Life 
Insurance Company 


SAINT LOUIS 
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RESERVE 


COMPANY 
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DOWNTOWN AGENCY 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office—Newark, N. J. 
EUBANK & HENDERSON, Managers 


10th Floor—40 Wall Street, New York 5 
Dighy 4-0040 














LOUIS W. SECHTMAN 


General Agent 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-0200 


Lincoln Building 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








THE ph dex AGENCY 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
921 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Newark Jersey City 
MArket 2-2242 JOurnal Sq. 4-1724 
New York: REctor 2-4540 








WHEELER H. KING, C.L.U. 


General Agent and Associates 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-5560 
“Just a few steps from Grand Central” 
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HARRY KRUEGER, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


386—4th Avenue New York City 
New Ideas—Old Ideals 


HAROLD G. PRATT 


General Agent 


Mancok 
morvdtfiiee insurance company 


225 BROADWAY BArelay 7-1070 
NFW YORK, N. Y. 








THE SAMONS PRESS 


Agency 
THE GUARDIAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1800 Empire State Building New York 1, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-4000 








Telephone ELdorado 5-1700 


DAVID MARKS, JR., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 E. 47th STREET NEW YORK 17 


THE SCHMIDT AGENCY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


270 Madison Ave. New York 16. N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 5-7200 








DAVID A. CARR AGENCY 
INC. 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


50 E. 42nd St. 


New York 17, N. Y. OXford 7-3424 








ZAUN-CONROY LIFE AGENCY, INC. 
General Agents For 
EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


Specializing in All Forms of 
Association Group Life and A.&H. 


CONRAD E. MICHAELS, MANAGER 


45 John Street New York 38, N. Y. 
RE olowan 3.9395 


DAVID B. FLUEGEL MAN, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. MU 7.5035 
All Facilities for Peoters and Surplus Writers 








C. W. SABIN, Manager 
THE JOHN STREET AGENCY 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


55 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-6060 








KREBS & McWILLIAMS 
General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


151 William Street, New York 38 
REctor 2-7900 


THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT 
AGENCY, INC. 


General Manager 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
225 Broadway, New York 7,N. Y. BArelay 7-4500 


CHARLES N. BARTON, C.L.U., Pres. 
Maurice Ziff. V. Pres, Heaton FL Davis. V. Pres. 











GEORGE B. BYRNES 


Agency 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-0800 


527—5th Ave. 











JAMES F. MacGRATH, JR. 
General Agent 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


84 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
H Ancver 2.7865 








THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 
Arthur L. Sullivan Edward J. Emmet 
General Agent Supervisor 
107 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4.5994 
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The Fifth Avenue Agency 
9 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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MANHATTAN AGENCY 
AT WASHINGTON THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
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THOMAS W. MELHAM, C.L.U. 


. E. B. Eichengreen C. W. Palady 
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Anne Frimkess Offers Selling ‘Gems’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 





Wetsy doll because I just got a 
new doll. What I want to know, 
Mommy, is this: Beside the mon- 
ey, is there any reason why I can’t 
have a Betsy-Wetsy doll, too?” 
And so I learned from Karen that 
when I see the light in the pros- 
pect’s eye that says he wants the 
partnershhp insurance—or the re- 
tirement income policy—cr_ the 
protection plan I am trying to sell, 
but he still says “no,” I, too, have 
learned to say, “Apart from the 
money. give me one good reason 
why you shouldn’t buy it right 
now.” 

Gem No. 4: I’ve read lots of arti- 


cles and heard some very fine 
speakers talk about the magic 


phrase “setting a goal for yourself.” 
The idea, we are told, is that we 
have to set a goal to help us chart 
our path, to keep us going on a 
straight line and to tell us when 
we have arrived. These goals, how- 
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ever, are different things for differ- 
ent people. For one man it might 
be an income of $50,000 a year, for 
another it might be membership 
in the MDRT. Perhaps for some 
of my women associates it might 
be a relatively small goal, such as 
a few thousand dollars a year in- 
come; and it would still be a worth- 
while objective. I think the great 
common denominator, the great 
common goal that career life in- 
surance people seek, is to get to the 
point when they have enough pol- 
icyholders so that each and every 
month the service work and rec- 
ommendations that come to them 
automatically produce a sufficient 
fund of new prospects to write the 
desired amount of new business. 
Gem No. 5: I have a great deal 
of sympathy and pity for the am- 
bitious young agent who comes 
into the life insurance business as 
a new recruit, in a well-established 


agency with a large number of 
career underwriters of the profes- 
sional variety, perhaps loaded with 
CLU degrees, MDRTs and ETCs. 
He has a prospect who has been 
waiting to buy a policy from him 
just as soon as he gets his license. 
So he takes his ratebook and ap- 
plication in hand and starts his 
long trek to the prospect’s office. 
On the way, various thoughts 
come into his mind; phrases and 
words he has heard spoken by ma- 
ture and successful people: Pen- 
sion trusts, deferred survivorship 
annuities, clifford trusts, estate 
taxes, section 213 of the N.Y. law, 
partnership agreements! Which, O 
which, should he prescribe? He is 
like the woman arriving at the 
ladies’ dress clearance at the end 
of the month... . battling her way 
through the mobs to the counter 
where there are heaps and heaps 
of dresses, and she plunges in, 
scattering them left and right, in 
the hope that one will catch her 
fancy at a price she can afford... 
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Bull’s eye again 


Top-scorers five times in a row. That’s a record for any 
company to aim at, and for agents to achieve. And 
this year, as they’ve done for four consecutive years, 
Prudential Agents have made it possible for us to lead 
all companies in the number of National Quality Award 
qualifiers. In ’56 we’ve hit a new high... 
“Pru” representatives winning a National Quality Award. 
A hearty pat on the back and a hefty handshake to our 
. and to all other NQaA winners. You 


Prudential Agents . . 


with 1,689 


LIFE INSURANCE ¢* ANNUITIES ¢ SICKNESS & ACCIDENT PROTECTION © GROUP INSURANCE ° 





are the folks that write the kind of insurance that stays 
“sold”. .. the kind of insurance that best fits public needs 
...and contributes to the tradition of service our entire 
industry is built on. 


You'll enjoy YOU ARE THERE, Sundays, CBS-TV 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


GROUP PENSIONS 





Anne S. Frimkess, Manhattan 
Life, Los Angeles, drew on her 
own experiences as a successfy] 
agent to impart some gems’ of 
thought to her audience at the 
WQMDRT dinner Tuesday night, 
Her talk built around 10 thoughts 
on selling life insurance, was enti- 
tled “Gems from Sources Between 
Cartier’s and Woolworth’s.” 











only to find that the only one in 
her size has already been ripped 
into three sections by three other 
women who all decided that they 
wanted it at the same time! How 
much easier, how much more ef- 
ficient, how much more sensible 
to calmly think about the problem 
which is, after all, to know the 
prospect, and just decide what size 
he needs, what price he can pay, 
and select the corresponding plan 
from the ratebook. 


Lesson from Balloons 


Gem No. 6: I have never been 
able to understand just why a rub- 
ber balloon is the most universally- 
liked toy that a child can have. But, 
as you all know from your own 
experience, it is almost impossible 
to pass the man with the bundle 
of balloons on = strings without 
having the young ones set up a 
clamor! Even though they have 
constant experiences which prove 
that every balloon breaks within a 
few minutes after it is acquired, 
the desire for a new one seems to 
go on. When my oldest daughter 
was getting past the balloon-age, 
we passed a display of the most 
enormous ballons I have ever seen 

. and she couldn't resist! Need- 
less to say, she was embarrassed 
for wanting it... but she asked, 
and her Daddy bought. Of course 
the inevitable happened. Then she 
said what I have long remembered 
and learned to use in interviews: 
“When I was little I used to have 
little balloons which always broke. 
When I got this big one I thought 
it would be stronger and would 
last... but it broke just as fast 
and as completely as the littlest 
one.” The lesson in this for me 
has been that the prospect with 
the big income has the big need; 
that this need in terms of his 
big income is no greater than the 
little fellow’s need which can be 
satisfied with less income. It is 
true that, like balloons, if you find 
the need, even one little jab of a 
fingernail is the equalizer of the 
big man and the smaller man. 

Gem No. 7: I happen to Have 
been trained by a general agent 
who believes that a partnership in- 
surance case is as easy as the mort- 
gage sale; or a key man insurance 
case is aS easy as an income-fe- 
tirement sale. And he thinks that 
a brand new agent should start 
with a prospect and learn what to 
sell him, rather than start with a 
package and find prospects to 
whom to sell it. This is how I got 
involved in my first tax case dur- 
ing my first few months in the life 
insurance business. (Up to that 
point I had earned so little that 


taxes were never a problem for me 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 
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NTS AND MANAGERS 
EXTEND BEST WISHES 
TO THE 67th ANNUAL 
N. A. L. U. MEETING... 








MARSHALL GOODMANSON 


Manager 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SUtter 1-7903 


400 Russ Bidg. San Francisco 


J. DENNY NELSON 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Telephone YUkon 2-4040 


220 Montgomery St. — San Francisco 4 








LOUIS L. HIRSCHORN—CHARLES JOSEPH 
HIRSCHORN & JOSEPH 


General Agents 
UNITED INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
: SUtter 1-1940 
275 Bush Street San Francisco 4 


DON L. TENNEY 


Manager 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
James D. Thatcher, Ass’t. Mgr. 
YUkon 2-3420 


433 California St. San Francisco 


CHARLES E. ST. LOUIS 
MULTIPLE AGENCIES 
GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


District Managers 
W. E. STEGEMAN—CHARLES B. STORCH, C.L.U. 
JOHN R. GILBERT, GROUP MGR. 


46 Kearny St. SUtter 1-0733 








DAVID S. KAMP 


General Agent 
HARRY W. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 
Brokerage Service 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
EXbrook 2-0888 
333 Pine Street San Francisco 4 








THE E. A. ELLIS AGENCY 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DOuglas 2-7700 


610 California St. San Francisco 8 








MANUFACTURERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
W. D. OBERHOLTZER, Branch Mgr. 
NEIL BALL, Brokerage Mgr. : 
DOuglas 2-6686 


111 Sutter St. San Francisco 








CHARLES S. BROWNING 
Manager 
ERIC W. ASHLEY, ron Supervisor 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SUtter 1-4860 


200 Bush St. San Francisco 4 








GEORGE A. LANDIS 
State Manager 
THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
YUkon 2-6130 


353 Sacramento St. San Francisco 


EDWARD E. KELLER, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
DOuglas 2-1834 
38 Sansome St. San Francisco 4 


MARK BARICHIEVICH 


General Agent 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HARRY FREEMAN, Agency Manager 
DOuglas 2-2912 


625 Market Street — San Francisco 5 








D. M. BROVAN — C. D. BROVAN 


General Agents 
UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
YUkon 2-4200 
One Eleven Sutter St. San Francisco 4 


BROKERAGE or SURPLUS 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Sayre, Toso & Schaefer, Inc. 

MELVIN M. MILLER, BROKERAGE MANAGER 
GArfield 1-0817 
Suite 1301-Russ Bldg. San Francisco 4 


B. W. WALKER 


General Manager 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DOuglas 2-6820 
1 Montgomery St. San Francisco 4 











WALTER W. MCGUIRE 
Manager 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Unusual Brokerage Policies 
EXbrook 2-0082 


582 Market St. San Francisco 








HERBERT W. HUMBER, C.L.U. 


Associate General Agent 
William G. Tullar, Agcy. Supvr. 
MURRELL BROTHERS AGENCY 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SUtter 1-5520 


Suite 620, 340 Market St. San Francisco 11 





H. H. HARRISON 


General Agent 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


YUken 6-5374 


870 Market St. San Francisco 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 

and so taxes were a mysterious 
subject indeed and something that 
| was sure I could never talk about 
at all. At a picnic one of my young- 
sters was intrigued by the lemon- 
that flowed from a tank with 
but her attention was di- 
the festive activities 
So, with cup under 
open spigot, and head turned to 
watch the activities around her, 
her cup not only filled, but over- 
flowed! The lesson in this is that 
an empty cup can hold so much. 
After it is filled the rest over- 
flow, wasted! The difference be- 
tween lemonade and taxes is that 
a little of the excess does remain, 
but most of the excess earnings in 
large estates or in large incomes 
flows away in taxes. And it is the 
job of the life insurance agent to 
eliminate seepage by siphoning the 
overflow into the tax-exempt pro- 
available through life in- 


ade 
a spigot, 
verted by 
around her. 


is 


visions 
surance. 


Cash Value Question 


Gem No. 8: I don’t think there 
is anything more devastating to 


an inexperienced agent who is pre- 
senting a savings plan than the 


inevitable question, “How much 
cash will I have available in the 
third year or the fifth year,” It 


just seems terrifying to admit that 
this insurance policy which we 
have just been describing as a sav- 
ings plan won't return everything 


paid in in the early years! For the 


longest time I felt that my sale 
would surely be ruined and off 


would my prospect go to the sav- 
ings bank, where his savings would 
be 100 liquid at all times. It took 
time for me to realize that the 
motivation for the prospect’s ques- 
tion might be quite different from 
what I felt. In fact, now that | 
have learned to answer the ques- 
tion directly, I have had prospects 
say, “That's what I like about your 
plan... we won't be able to quit 
after just a few years, as we would 
in the bank, because we'll be tak- 
ing a licking if we do. We're forced 
to continue our plan through the 
protection we want for our invest- 
ment.” And if they don’t say it 
themselves, very often I'll say it 
for them. 


Settlement Option Problem 


Gem No. 9: [I have rarely been 
threatened with physical violence. 

3ut Bertha, the beneficiary of a 
policy I sold to her husband, al- 
most committed woman-slaughter, 
and I would have been the slaught- 
ered woman! [| think you will be 
interested in the sequence of events 
which stopped her from making 
the newspaper headlines. My in- 
terview with her husband several 
vears ago was a real classic. It 
followed almost word for word the 
text of any good handbook on life 
insurance selling. Gus wanted 
some insurance to provide an in- 
come for his Bertha if he died. An 


amount not too small, yet not too 


big. Big enough so that she 
wouldn't be in want, and small 


enough so that some man wouldn't 
want her! We settled on a $100 a 
month as a supplement to his so- 
cial security, and Gus bought $20,- 
000. He was very firm about not 
giving it to her in lump sum cash. 
He said, “What happened to my 
sister shouldn't happen to Bertha” 
Well, Gus did what he wasn’t sup- 
posed to do. . . he upped and died! 


And within one day’s time LBer- 
tha’s brother, representing her, 
was demanding the settlement 


check for the $20,000 as it said on 
the face of the policy. When he 
was told that there was a settle- 


ment agreement, he hit the roof 
and then Bertha exploded, too! 
She threatened law suits against 


me and the company if we didn’t 
produce the check within three 
days. Why the hurry? Her brother 
had “a wonderful opportunity” for 
her, a little 4-unit apartment house 
that she could buy for $20,000 
down. And if she didn’t get the 
money she would lose the deal and 
she would sue us not only for the 
money but for the loss of profits, 
too. No amount of reminding that 
the monthly income arrangement 
was Gus’s instructions, no amount 
of assurance by our agency that 
the income arrangement couldn’t 
be changed, would convince Ber- 
tha or her brother. It took weeks 
and an attorney to do the job. Fi- 
nally, I had no choice but to mail 
the income certificate to Bertha, 


and try to forget the horrible ex- 
perience ; meanwhile swearing that 
I would never use an income set- 
tlement option again. About 4 
month later I got a phone eal] 
from Bertha inviting me to her 
new home. She was just as friendly 
as could be. In fact, she wanted 
me to write the fire insurance on 
the 4-unit apartment house that 
she had bought for $5,000 down 
out of government bonds which 
she had salted away all the time! 
And, as she put it, she not only 
owns the house but gets the $100 
a month, which gives her the se- 
curity of meeting the mortgage 
payments in an emergency. 

Gem No. 10: Do you know the 
difference between “steady” and 


“steadily”? You learn the differ- 


ence when you have a_ teenage 
daughter. “Steady” means: No 
dates with anybody else you 
just go with that one fella. “Stead- 
ily” means: You go to all the 


school functions and important af- 
fairs with just the one fella, but 
you are still free to have another 
friend or two for an occasional, un- 
official date. Sometimes I think of 
this when I meet that old stand- 
ard cliche from the prospect, “I 
would like to do business with you, 
but I have a friend in the busi- 
ness.” And when that happens I 
think of the word “steadily.” And 
so I say to him, “I’m glad that 
you have a good friend in the busi- 
ness, and when you buy this from 
me you'll have two good friends 
in the insurance business.” 
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man, Million Dollar Round 
Table and Past President, 





BRYAN C. STANGLE 
Seattle, Wash. 


Life Member 





R. BRUCE PARKER 
San Antonio, Texas 


Life Member 





ALFRED E. GAUMER 
Red Bluff, Calif. 


Life Member 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
1956 Qualifying 
Member 
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Dallas, Texas 


Life Member 





R. O. TROM, C.L.U. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Results Justify Hiring Young Men: Leck 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 








fortunate enough to find a fellow 
between 30 and 45 years old who 
was still a pretty good man and 
willing to change jobs it usually 
took quite a bit of money to get 
him to change. Besides, we had 
studied business history somewhat. 
American business has been built 
and, as far as we could find out, 
has prospered on youth. 


Why? Because youth has enthu- 
siasm, youth has ambition, and 
above all, youth has the drive to 
make use of these qualities. In our 
opinion, these are the qualities 
which are necessary for success in 
selling and it has always appeared 
to us that these qualities are found 
in greater abundance in the young 
men under age 30 than in those 
over age 30. This being the case 
we have never been able to under- 
stand why our business could not 
make just as good use of youth as 
every other business does. So we 
said, “to hell with the books” and 
started recruiting young men. 

Right here I perhaps should give 
out with a word of caution. Hiring 
these kids isn’t like hiring the 
“dead end” guys from age 30 to 
45. When you go after young men 
you really tangle with the pros, 
because your competition in this 
field is made up of all the out- 
standing companies in America. 

These companies come to the re- 
cruit with money to spend and are 
willing to take a calculated risk. 
They say to the young man, “We 
believe in you and we're willing 
to invest not only our time but 
money in order to make you a val- 
uable part of our organization.” 
These companies appear to have 
more prestige in the eyes of the 
young men, particularly when 
compared with the prestige that 
you and I have as individuals when 
we go out to recruit in the so- 
called college level. 


Expert Recruiters 


These companies make a fine 
sales presentation because they 
have people who do nothing but 
hire young men. It’s a little tough 
for the general agent to put on his 
recruiting hat tomorrow morning 
and run down to the university to 
compete with the experts when he 
hasn’t talked with a so-called re- 
cruit for three or four months. 


: Now in the last 15 years, includ- 
ing: the war years, we have re- 
cruited 51 new men—38 of these 
men were under age 25 and 29 of 
them were still enrolled in college 
when they signed their contracts. 
For many years we visited several 
large universities in the Middle 
West each spring to interview and 
test dozens of young men. We were 
i competition with General Mo- 
tors, General Electric, Ford, IBM, 
Jewel Tea and many of the other 
leading companies. Under ~ those 
circumstances when we were able 
to make a sale we had to contract 
the recruit right then and on the 


_basis of having the same compen- 


sation and training program as our 
competition. 


Our experience has shown that 
you can build an agency with 
young men. It has shown that you 
can compete with industry for 
young men if you have the proper 
set up. And most important of all, 
it seems to me that if my partner 
and I were taken out of the picture 
today the results of our last 15 
years of work would be felt by our 
company for the next 40 years. For 
example, we have one young man, 
now age 21, who has just finished 
his second year in the insurance 
business, having started at age 19. 
He has paid for over a million of 
ordinary business during his first 
2-year period. 

Need Three Year Start 


Our experience concerning turn- 
over has been that if you can keep 
the young men in the business for 
three years the chances are that 
nine times out of 10 he will remain 
in the insurance business for life. 
And additionally, the chances are 
just about as good that he will re- 
main with the same company. This 
should certainly be of tremendous 
value to us and our companies. 

As you might have gathered by 
now, my thoughts tonight are not 
only directed to our brother gen- 
eral agents and managers, but also 
to our home offices because we are 
not only all sharing in this tre- 
mendous investment in new man- 
power but as a matter of fact I 
sometimes think that we are be- 
coming more and more dependent 
upon our home offices and they 
have, obviously, just as much or 
more to gain in a profitable agency 
operation as we have. 


The -more of that $12 million 
that is invested in young men the 
better off we're all going to be in 
the long run. Those boys have 
what we’re looking for in the agen- 
cy building business—enthusiasm, 
industry, imagination and drive. 
And let us not forget that we have 
what they want—the opportunity 
of owning and operating their own 
business, the fun of making all of 
the decisions and keeping the re- 
wards of success, not having to 
defer to the orders or moods of 
others, being able to sleep late in 
the morning if they're tired, and to 
go fishing when the fish are biting. 

Then too, within reason they 
can have tax-free luxuries by 
charging the business with club 
dues, home entertaining and trips 
to New York, Florida and Wash- 
ington. Of course, the business is 
charged with most of the purchase 
price and upkeep of his new auto- 
mobile. 

These are the things that most 
young men really seem to want. 
So, let’s stop kicking the kids 
around and go out and show them 
that we have the kind of income 
and the kind of opportunity that 
the young men in America are 
looking for today. 








Growing IN STRENGTH. . . $112.85 in assets for 
every $100 of liability. 


Growing IN SIZE . . . now in the top 25% of all 
life insurance companies . . . and growing 


larger every day. 


Growing IN LEADERSHIP . . . with advanced 
and the F & B Bonus Booster 
Plan that starts the agent on a career of solid, lifetime success. 


quality, modern ‘contracts . . . 


These are only three of the reasons 








so many new men have decided 
to Grow and Prosper with 
our ever-increasing 


agency organization, 






Farmers & Bankers Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








200 EAST FIRST 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


OFFICE 











Of security... 
By security... 
And for security... 
It takes a lot of salesmanship to make every sale of 
security, even though the demand is overwhelming! 


Here every contract is backed by Security . . . and 
that’s when you really begin to sell for security. 


(The address is Lincoln—not Gettysburg. ) 
—Ask E. A. Frerichs about a... 


“PLAN WITH SECURITY” 
THE 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Your Brokerage and Surplus Business Solicited 
All Forms of Ordinary Group and Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 
Non-Cancellable Accident and Health 


JOSHUA B. GLASSER ASSOCIATES 


General Agents 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Illinois Leading Life Insurance Company 
39 South LaSalle Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois CEntral 6-1296 











FREEMAN J. WOOD 
General Agent 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. 
208 S. LaSalle Si. Tel. CEntral 6-1393 


An Agency Well Equipped To 


Handle Brokerage Business 








THE HUNKEN 
AGENCY 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Telephone CEntral 6-5700 
One North LaSalle Street, Chicago 





CHICAGO'S LEADING 


# 


EXTEND CORDIAL GREETINGS TO THE 

















THE SWANSON AGENCY 


General Agents 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
H. G. Swanson 
3300 Board of Trade Bldg. 
HA 7-8090 


Bob Swanson 
Chicago 4 


For Service—Information—Field Assistance 
THE EARL C. JORDAN AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
Suite 1616 One N. LaSalle Bldg. RA 6-0060 


Earl C. Jordan, General Agent 
Gerry D. Scott, Jr., Ass’t. Gen. Agt. 
Tom S. Stein, Ass’t. Gen. Agt. 


FRANK G. LOTITO 


General Agent 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


105 S. LaSalle St. 
CEntral 6-5631 


Suite 710 














JAMES H. BRENNAN 


General Agent 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
RAndolph 6-2813 


111 West Washington Chicago 


Estate Planning and Business 
Insurance Service to Brokers 
We specialize in the “hard to handle” cases 


HERBERT GEIST, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. HArrison 7-1266 


RAYMOND J. WIESE AGENCY 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One North LaSalle St. Chicago, III. 
Telephone: FInancial 6-0915 














BUD JOHNSON 


General Agent 


NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 


208 S. LaSalle Street 
CEntral 6-2500 


Chicago 4 


MAGINNIS & ASSOCIATES INC. 


Insurance Consultants 
Specialist in Association & Trade 
Group Insurance Plans 
“Coast to Coast Service” 
Accident & Sickness * Retirement * Life * Liability 
Brokerage Business Accepted 
327 So. LaSalle St. HArrison 7-1441 


CHARLES E. BUTLER 


General Agent 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Tel. HArrison 7-3255 


1440 Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago 














Life - Substandard Wholesale - Group 
Accident and Sickness Hospitalization 


Group Pensions Pension Trust 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


New York INSURANCE Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Since 1818 San Francisco 
Buffalo One N. LaSalle Street Seattle 


Los Angeles Chicago 2, Illinois Portland 
Telephone—FInancial 6-3000 


RAPPAPORT AGENCY 


General Agents 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
Earle S. Rappaport, C.L.U. 
Eugene Rappaport, C.L.U. 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. HaArrison 7-7244 
Chicago 


R. S. EDWARDS & CO. 


General Agents 
Rockwood S. Edwards 
A. D. Stein 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone ANdover 3-1920 











YOUNGBERG-CARLSON CO. 
General Agents 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Non-Cancellable Accident and Health 
SAM LELAND, MGR. 


201 S. LaSalle St: Chicago 4 CEntral 6-4477 
621 S. Spring St. Los Angeles 14 TRinity 6681 
“Unexcelled Service in all Lines of Insurance” 








PAUL W. COOK, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
Lorraine Sinton, C.L.U. 
Sales Production Manager 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One North LaSalle St. RAndolph 6-3444 
Chicago 2 








THE STEGER AGENCY — 
General Agents 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Russell W. Steger, General Agent 
Malcolm G. Jeffris, Brokerage Mgr. 
2140 Field Bldg. Tel: STate 2-4563 
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BEAN AND JONES, INC. 


General Agent 


39 South LaSalle Street 
Telephone RAndolph 6-9336 
Chicago, Il. 











PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LA SALLE AGENCY 


Robert K. Schott, C.L.U., Mgr. 


Frederick B. Cooper II, C.L.U., Brokerage Supv. 
Telephone RAndolph 6-1194 
208 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Suite 1160 














CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 


J. GORDON MICHAELS, MGR. 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. WAbash 2-3410 
Chicago 














GEORGE C. BEHRNS 
General Agent 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Oldest New England Mutual 
Life Agency in Chicago 
105 W. Adams St. 
CEntral 6-1300 


Chicago 


NOTHHELFER-LECK AGENCY 


General Agents 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
John B. Nothhelfer Walter C. Leck 


309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
HArrison 7-4110 


THE A.D. CROW AGENCY 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CEntral 6-8013 
Suite 821 208 S. LaSalle St. 


Chicago 








HOWARD W. REYNOLDS AGENCY 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Suite 1812 105 W. Adams CE 6-1880 
Howard W. Reynolds, General Agent 


One Stop Service for your Surplus and 
Substandard Business 
If we can’t issue it—we tell you who will 


JOHN W. LAWRENCE, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


135 S. LaSalle St. ANdover 3-1820 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


J. JEROME MILLER AGENCY 


208 S. LaSalle St. 
ANdover 3-6876 


Suite 776 








- FREDERICK |. SMITH 


General Agents 


“Brokerage Exclusively” 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


CEntral 6-8648 


One N. LaSalle Street Chicago 


WHEELER TRACY, C.L.U. 


General Manager 
Assistant Managers 
Patrick Higgins Philip M. Tuzi 
Brokerage Supervisor, Louis B. Carpenter 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Rm. 1000 39 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 
STate 2-4603 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Chicago Division 
Profitable Agency 

Opportunities Available 

Regional Office 
120 S. LaSalle St. 
F. J. BUDINGER 
REGIONAL SALES DIRECTOR 


Chicago 








HARRY NEILD 


Branch Manager 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE INS. CO. 


Lee Vranek, Brokerage Mgr. 


CEntral 6-9040 


Suite 505, One N. LaSalle Chicago 3 


GEORGE H. GRUENDEL, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOM ARNISON 419 Gas & Electric Bldg. 
209 So. LaSalle—Chicago Rockford, IIl. 
RAndolph 6-6514 ROckford 2-4252 


O. EMBRY MOATS AGENCY 
MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


O. Embry Moats, C.L.U., Mgr. 
Howard B. Fischer, Brokerage Supv. 
Telephone CEntral 6-7400 
Suite 605 38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 








MOORE, CASE, LYMAN & 
HUBBARD 


General Agents 


nManicock 
Wurvatseive insuaance Comeane 


C. T. Rothermel, Jr., C.L.U. 
Joe Moody - Gene O’Reilly 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 











HAMILTON FERGUSON 


General Agent 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Brokerage Exclusively”— 

Since 1943 

Suite 2049 135 S. LaSalle St. 
ANdover 3-1883 








W. A. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 


General Agents of 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wade Fetzer, Jr., C.L.U. John H. Sherman 


135 South LaSalle St. FRanklin 2-7300 
Chicago 
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Warns Against Too-Aggressive Recruiting 


(CONTINUED F 


ROM PAGE 12) 





vote the time and effort and 
thought that I have at my com- 
mand to see that the new recruit 
has the best chance possible for 
permanent success? Let’s assume 
now that our recruiting process 
has brought a new recruit to us. 
He doesn’t know as yet much 
about the life insurance business 
nor his opportunity, nor do we 
know whether he is the man that 
we want. The process of selection 
is now just beginning. 

I have learned that this is a very 
critical point in my relationship 
with this prospect. I have learned 
that an all-out table thumping 
selling procedure is not only likely 
to scare him off, but will certainly 
make him feel like the college 
freshman during rushing season. 
He is inclined to feel that he is so 
popular and so important that ev- 
ery fraternity wants him and that 
he can take his time to look them 
all over and wait for the best offer. 
On the other hand, a high grade 
man with a success pattern will 
often times take a very dim view 
of a third degree appraisal of his 
qualities for a job for which he 
did not seek and does not know 
much about and isn’t sure that he 
would be interested in it if he did 
know much about it. 

In this first interview, I person- 
ally have found that it is most im- 
portant that our relationship be 


put in its proper prospective in the 
recruit's mind—right at the outset. 
He must be made to feel that the 
opportunity in the life insurance 
business that is going to be pre- 
sented to him is very much out of 
the ordinary and is very desirable 
by high-grade, competent men. He 
must be made to realize that there 
are many of these high types in 
the business. He, also, must un- 
derstand that the opportunity is 
not available to everyone, but that 
it is available to a relative few. 

[ try to insure that the recruit 
and I have a meeting of the minds 
so that we can walk on common 
ground during the process of our 
negotiations. I do this by pointing 
out to him that I am not at all in- 
terested at the moment in trying 
to sell him the idea of coming into 
the insurance business at this time. 
I explain to him that I am only 
interested in describing for him 
the opportunity as I see it, finding 
out if that opportunity as described 
has any real initial interest to him, 
and then helping him determine 
for himself whether or not this 
opportunity would be one of which 
he could take advantage. 

If I am successful in creating 
that atmosphere, the rest is pretty 
easy. It is a pretty simple matter 
in a very short time to convince a 
recruit that the rewards of a suc- 
cessful job of selling life insurance 


are considerable and that the inde- 
pendent life that a successful un- 
derwriter leads is very desirable. 
Having accomplished that, it is 
again not at all difficult to prevail 
upon him to submit to the various 
aptitude tests and investigations 
that are necessary to determine 
whether he has a right to expect to 
be able to take advantage of the 
opportunity were it offered to him. 

It is in subsequent interviews 
then that the manager and his re- 
cruit really get down to cases. The 
wise manager presents the job ac- 
curately and realistically adding 
both the bitter and the sweet. The 
bitter is just as important as the 
sweet because it protects the man- 
ager from attracting a man who at 
the outset should not come into 


our business and, also, it gives him 
an opportunity to test the reaction 
of the prospective agent to the dif- 
ficulties that are bound to be en- 
countered by men whe enter our 
business. If the reaction is one of 
sincere confidence, which is justi- 
fied by the facts that the agency 
man has been able to gather, it is 
a most encouraging sign. 

At the point where the agency 
man is convinced from the facts 
and from his own judgment that 
he has a promising prospect, he 
can then or should then have an 
interview with the prospect and 
his wife together in order to make 
sure that the wife is happy about 
the opportunity and will be a real 
ally. If this interview is satisfac- 
tory, the rest becomes automatic. 








Representing Life of Virginia 

Representing the home office of 
Life of Virginia at the convention 
are Charles A. Taylor, president ; 
Willis J. Milner Jr., vice-president ; 
Albert M. Orgain, Robert W. Wil- 
liams and W. Randolph Toler, 2nd 
vice-presidents; Paul J. William- 
son, assistant vice-presidents; Jo- 
seph F. Inman and Attis E. Crowe, 
assistant secretaries; and Robert 
J. Malcolm, field supervisor. 





Here for Lutheran Mutual Life 


Attending the convention from 
the home office of Lutheran Mu- 
tual Life is C. O. McGee, director 
of agencies. 


From Business Men’‘s Assurance 

G. J. Tritch, field manager, is 
here for the home office of Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance. 


Here for National L. & A. 

R. E. Fort Jr., vice-president, is 
attending the convention as a rep- 
resentative of National Life & Ac- 
cident’s home office. 








Two from American United Life 
Kenneth E. Truax, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, and 
Francis M. Fisher, regional super- 
visor, are representing the home 
office of American United Life of 
Indianapolis at the convention. 
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STRENGTH and VISION 


Mean top professional service to Mid- America Brokers 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO 


DON K. ALFORD, C.L.U. 


& Associates 
Suite 870, 141 W. Ja 
WAbash 2-5311 


MATURIN B. BAY, C.L.U. 


& Associates 


Suite 1246, 135 S. LaSalle St. 


CEntral 6-3930 


WILLIAM G. LOVENTHAL, C.L.U. 


& Associates 


ckson Blvd. 
EVANSTON 


& Associates 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA 

G. RICHARD CAUGHRON, Manager 
University Agency 

810A West Springfield Avenue 
Champaign 6-2587 


ALFRED A. GLIEMI 


Suite 342, 1580 Sherman Avenue 


ROCKFORD 


Rockford 8-3771 


INDIANA 


Suite 240, 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
HArrison 7-7225 

ROBERT J. MURPHY, C.L.U. 

& Associates 

Suite A-1820, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
HArrison 7-2500 





The 


Prudential Plaza 


HOWARD E. SHAW, Manager 
Northern Illinois Agency 
227 North Church Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 
G. WILLIAM EPPLEY, Manager 
Central Indiana Agency 


DAvis 8-4495 2128 N. Meridian Street 
WaAlnut 5-8941 
PEORIA 
SOUTH BEND 


ROBERT B. PLESSINGER, Manager 
Central Illinois Agency 

Room 200-A 

Comm‘! National Bank Building 
Peoria 6-6111 





WEYMOUTH FOGELBERG, Manager 
Northern Indiana Agency 
1320 Mishawaka Avenue 


ATlantic 8-4774 


PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
MID-AMERICA HOME OFFICE 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Ruddock of Pan-American Says Public Could 
Double Life Insurance Outlay Without 
Impairing Present Living Standards 


The public should be putting at 
least twice the present percentage 
of national income into life insur- 
ance, said John Y. Ruddock, senior 
vice-president of Pan-American 
Life, at the dinner of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Ta- 
ble Tuesday during the NALU 
meeting. Mr. Ruddock pointed out 
that people could easily afford to 
do this without impairing their 
living standards to any significant 
extent. He urged upon women 
agents the leadership in raising 
the sights of the insuring public. 

Miss B. B. Macfarlane, Pan- 
American, New Orleans, 
WQMDRT chairman, introduced 
Mr. Ruddock. 


By JOHN Y. RUDDOCK 


It is a paradox that the life in- 
surance companies in America have 

‘ — perfected one of 
the most effec- 
tive selling or- 
ganizations in 
all industry yet 
we remain, for a 






people of such 
high living 
standards and 
such a high 
sense of family 
-values, gross- 


John Y. Ruddock ly underin- 
sured. Even though, with $400 bil- 
lion of insurance on our lives, we 
stand far above the other nations 
of the earth in per capita protec- 
tion, it is not nearly enough for the 
average family to meet any reason- 
able definition of minimum needs. 

The distribution of life insurance 
has been very wide. As reported 
in the 1956 “Life Insurance Fact 
Book” of the Institute of Life In- 
surance only 14% of American 
families are without any form of 
insurance whatever. Husband and 
wife families are 91% insured. Ev- 
en more amazing is the fact that 
young families with children have 
all members of the family insured 
in two out of three cases. 

But the amount of insurance 
which our families own is much 
too small. On the average, a fam- 
ily’s total life insurance is equal to 
only 17 months of the family’s in- 
come. Social security will do more 
than that but even the combined 
benefits of life insurance and so- 
cial security fall far short of doing 
even a minimum job. 

Another and more revealing 
way of reaching the same conclu- 
sion is to do some programming 
on a number of hypothetical fam- 
ilies. Think of some average family 
situations. Take a young couple 
With two children, a modest in- 
come, owning their own home with 
the usual mortage and owing a nor- 
mal amount of unpaid balance on 
installment purchases. Take mid- 
dle-aged and older couples. Raise 
the incomes. Vary the number of 


children. Better still, if you can re- 
member, take actual families you 
know—those to whom you have 
made proposals or sold insurance. 

Compute the social security ben- 
efits payable if the insured pa- 
rent dies. Write down an estimate 
of the cost of the children’s educa- 
tion. Work out various alternatives 
for cash and income payments at 
death. Be reasonable, be moderate, 
think in minimum terms. 

Then figure the premiums on 
the basis of ordinary life insurance 
with term riders and express the 
result as a pecentage of the fam- 
ily’s income after taxes. 

I am sure you have done this 
many times. You know that you 
get different results for different 
family situations. That is natural 
and as it should be. But—and here 
is the point I am leading to—you 
will find few, if any, instances 
where your minimum _ insurance 
program costs less than 7% of net 
disposable income. 

That is surely not an unreason- 
able price for meeting the essen- 
tial future needs of a family. Yet 
the actual fact is that today—and 
for all the years since the last 
great depression—the American 
family spends only half this sum. 
It spends only 3 cents out of ev- 
ery dollar of net family income. 
Even more surprising and disturb- 
ing is the fact that all family class- 
es run in the same groove. Fam- 
ilies in the north and south, east 
and west, families earning $10,000 
and those earning $5,000, families 
with middle-aged parents and fam- 
ilies with young parents, families 
with three or four children as well 
as those with few or no children. 


Why at Half-Way Mark? 


Why is it that we, in the life 
insurance industry, stand only at 
the half-way mark? Why is it that 
American men and women, in 
whom the bonds of family love and 
loyalty are so deeply rooted, are 
satisfied with just half the job of 
family protection? 

Is it because the people cannot 
afford it? Is it because they would 
have to sacrifice any essential part 
of their high standard of living to 
achive it? I think not. And I think 
that you, as women, who have so 
much knowledge of and influence 
in family spending decisions will 
agree with me. 

Family expenditures, as you well 
know, are the sum total of all the 
hundreds of individual decisions 
made with respect to necessities, 
near-necessities and luxuries. Shall 
it be steak or hamburger? A Buick 
or a Ford? A 21-inch console tele- 
vision or a 17-inch table model? A 
$35 Hattie Carnegie hat, just to put 
on the dog, or an equally becoming 
number in the moderate price 
line at $10.98? And so on all 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 























The Protecting Hand 


The Protecting Hand is a dramatic new symbol of the 
role Woodmen Accident and Life Company plays in support- 
ing the family circle. A 200-ton sculpture of The Protecting 
Hand graces our new home office building—emblematic of 
our trust and of the security the public can achieve through 
personal insurance with Woodmen Accident and Life. 


Woodmen offers rewarding opportunities for men who 


seek success in personal insurance. 


tion, write L. J. Melby, agency vice president. 


E. J. Faulkner, President 
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tioning in Hawaii. Wouldn't you like 
to include such agency plans in your 


ARE YOU ON THE 
OUTSIDE LOOKING IN? 


This year, qualified agents of | 
Pacific National Life are conven- 


future? Open the door to a Pacific 
National Life general agent career 
for yourself. Look at any general 
agent in Pacific National Life ter- 
ritery. You'll see the advantages 
of a Pacific National Life career. 
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Contributions to Building Fund Top $500,000 
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another one appears in yet anoth- 
er field and we are forced once 
again to do battle, often with 
greener and _ less experienced 
troops. But we have made great 
gains and our members can take 
justifiable pride in the fact that 
they have spared no time, expense 
or effort in protecting the public 
and the industry with laudable and 
tangible results. 

“T would do nothing to discour- 
age this magnificent initiative and 
this dedicated spirit but I would 
warn you against certain _ sit- 
uations which can and in fact 
have led to undesirable entangle- 
ments or which might lead to un- 
justifiable involvement of others 
without their knowledge or con- 
sent. This could lead to a conflict 


of interests which would divide 
our common front and make us 
more vulnerable to the common 
threat. 


“What I am driving at is this: 
From time to time these situa- 
tions develop into lawsuits, gen- 
erally initiated by the offending 
elements as a smoke screen for 
publicity purposes designed to ob- 
scure their own practices, and 
through threat of monetary dam- 
ages assessed against our people 
individually or as a group to scare 
off and weaken our attack. 

“This strategy has not and will 


not discourage our people nor les- 
sen their resolve to protect the in- 
tegrity of the industry and the wel- 
fare of the insuring public. We do 
not welcome lawsuits but if we 
must enter them either as defend- 
ant or plaintiff we will do so to 
win. To this end may I offer some 
considered advice based on the 
combined experience of our peo- 
ple: 

“1. The insurance departments of 
the several states are set up to pro- 
tect the interests of the public and 
the legitimate practitioners in the 
business. With minor exceptions 
these public officials are willing 
and anxious to take such steps as 
are necessary to discharge their 
duty. They should be your first re- 
course, your first line of offense 
and/or defense, and they will wel- 
come your information and your 
cooperation. Every available rem- 
edy through the several depart- 
ments should be exhausted before 
resorting to other means. 

“Do not enter any case through 
any medium until you have fully 
prepared your case, fully docu- 
mented it and sought competent 
legal counsel and do not take any 
action which will involve third 
parties such as our several com- 
panies or NALU_ without their 
knowledge and consent. You will 
find the companies and NALU al- 





ing and profitable. 





ULLICO LEADS THE WAY 


If you are a capable and conscientious producer we 
have a message for you! 

General Agency opportunities with The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company are now available in many of 
our key industrial cities. 

The many successful insurance salesmen now holding 
a ULLICO General Agency contract, are especially 
aided by our Company's knowledge of the trade union 
movement and our particular opportunities in the trade 
union insurance market. 


Definite ULLICO leads are the means through which 
an ambitious, alert agent with a record of sound pro- 
duction and service can develop a career both satisfy- 


We invite your inquiry. 


Agency Manager 























THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 EAST 70th STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
EDMUND P. TOBIN, PRESIDENT 








ways ready and willing to counsel 
with you on such problems . 

*3. DO NOT cease your diligence 
in protecting the fair name of life 
insurance, the interests of your 
clients and the integrity of the 
industry. But proceed with coun- 
sel and with caution. The laws 
governing conspiracy, restraint of 
trade, libel and slander while de- 
signed to protect the innocent are 
too often a convenient refuge. 

“T have a deep conviction that 
every segment of this great indus- 
try wants to preserve it against 
such threats but our appraisal of 
a specific situation may differ from 
time to time. It is my earnest hope 
that, through understanding and 
consultation, every segment of this 
industry, particularly those who 
have the resources and the special- 
ized personnel available, will dem- 
onstrate the same initiative and 
the same readiness to rise to these 
situations that have been shown 
by our locaf units and our mem- 
bers.” 

Mass Selling Is Threat 


Mass selling, said Mr. Collins, 
continues still as a disquieting 
threat in the minds of many con- 
cerned with the survival of the 
agency system. Jumbo group, un- 
orthodox application of the group 
principle which violates the con- 
cept of the employer-employe re- 
lationship even to the extent of de- 
veloping group dependency plans, 
and improper application of group 
creditor insurance all have the 
common fault of cradling the in- 
suring public in a false sense of 
security and of divorcing the pub- 
lic to, some degree from the indi- 
vidual ministrations of the life 
agent which has through the years 
proved so valuable, he said. 

“We are concerned also about 
the effect these developments may 
in the future have on insurance 
law and taxation for we realize 
that such effect could well be out 
of all proportion to the relation 
for instance of jumbo group cases 
to the sum total of the life insur- 
ance business,” said Mr. Collins. 
“Group life insurance and group 
creditor insurance are valid and 
valuable services to the insuring 
public IF they do not rise above 
that point where they discourage 
men from assuming their proper 
responsibility toward their de- 
pendents and their natural obliga- 
tions through the medium of per- 
manent life insurance programs 
which furnish living benefits as 
well as death benefits in proper 
proportion and which will be more 
likely available when called upon 
to perform. 

“Now we cannot expect any one 
company or any one group of com- 
panies to hold the line in this re- 
gard against the unusual competi- 
tive pressures of our day. It seems 
only equitable that all should play 
under the same ground rules and 
there would seem to be no other 


way of producing this equity ex- 
cept through the force of law. 

“Little as I favor recourse to leg- 
islation to bail us out of our or- 
dinary difficulties, I believe we 
owe it to ourselves and even more 
to our insuring public to press for 
the adoption of the industry con- 
ceived and backed so-called 20/40 
model group bill. We have made 
great progress in this respect and 
many of our states have already 
written his concept into law but 
we have a long way to go. 

“Let us rededicate ourselves to 
a continued effort to encourage the 
acoption of this bill or a similar 
one in every state jurisdiction. | 
say a similar one because there are 
those in the industry who fee] 
that all group insurance should 
have some relation to annual in- 
come particularly below the 20, 
000 figure. The present model bill 
exposes those under this limit to 
practically no control based on a 
reasonable relation to income. Per- 
haps we should take another look 
at this lower limit to determine if 
we are properly discharging our 
obligation to the lower income 
group who are the bulk of our 
clients.” 

Another problem which NALU 
feels merits intensive study is the 
increasing use of term life insur- 
ance not only in mass coverage but 
also in individual sales, said Mr. 
Collins. 

Are Dangers to be Studied 


“Individual contracts embody- 
ing some form of term insurance 
have passed in volume the sale of 
ordinary life and while this may 
be a laudable effort to meet the 
increasing need for protection 
brought about by the inflationary 
forces of our economy, there are 
apparent dangers which should be 
studied,” he continued. 

“A valuable by-product of this 
function is the creation of policy 
reserves making available to our 
clients a fund—and too often the 
only fund to which many of them 
can turn in time of financial strin- 








gency—as well as providing a sail 
to windward in their declining 


years after the urgent need of pro- 
tecting dependents no __ longer 
exists. This is a traditional func- 
tion of life insurance that we can- 
not afford to diminish without con- 
sciously and seriously appraising 
our responsibility in relation to it. 











Three prominent women pic- 
tured shortly after their arrival 
upon the convention scene are€ 
(from left) Mrs. Grace Chow, 
Franklin Life, Los Angeles; Mrs. 
Alberta M. Light, National Life 
of Vermont, Detroit, chairman- 
elect of WQMDRT, and Miss Shet- 
la Astley, Pacific Mutual Life, Port 
Angeles, Wash. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“A Friendly Office” 
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JAMES A. RANNI ORGANIZATION 


General Agent 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Bill Ranni 
Charlie McKeone 


521 Sth Ave. 
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Bill Mearns 
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PHILIP F. HODES 


General Agent 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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DONALD M. MUNN 


Manager 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WILLIAM A. ARNOLD, Il 


General Agent 


Complete Brokerage Service 
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THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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William Krauss, C.L.U., General Agent 
Harold Goldberg, Associate General Agent 
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Assoc. Manager 
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AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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One of the Nation’s Strongest 
By Any Standard of Comparison 








OPPORTUNITY—For men now active, under age 
45, as salaried regional supervisors, general 
agents, or state agents. Salary, commissions, 
expenses, incentive bonuses. 


TERRITORY—lowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N. D., Okla., 
S. D. 
States added in 1955-56: Ark., Colo., Ill., Ind., Ore., 
Utah, Wash. 


If interested as a broker, general agent, or 
supervisor, write to Wylie Craig or 
Bennett Taylor, Vice Presidents. 


W. RALPH JONES Snrececont 


Bansas City 6, MISSOURI 
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Great thought you would: lihe to loses... 


@ Members of the North American Family will celebrate a GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY JUBILEE . . . September 4-5-6, 1957, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Our field members are qualifying in a 
special drive which began April 2, 1956 and will continue to 
July 5, 1957. 

@ Please write us if you are interested. [ae | gue 


R. D. ROGERS, CLU — Director of Agencies 
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Says Public Should Double Insurance Outlay 
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through the range of family wants. 

Influencing the choice at all lev- 
els is a very competent 3-man team. 
One is American industry which 
makes ever more useful and at- 
tractive its host of new products. 
Two is the advertising agency 
which studies consumer psycholo- 
gy and motivation and goads us 
into wanting more. And three is 
the merchandiser of installment 
credit who makes it seem very easy 
for us to pay for all of this. 

As a result of this 3-pronged at- 
tack, the average American family 
is constantly reaching to the very 
limit for all of these desirable 
products for their current enjoy- 
ment and pestige satisfaction and 
has relatively too little left for any 
planned program long-term saving 
for future needs. 

Take the automobile as an ex- 
ample. Last year we spent 12% bil- 
lions of dollars for life insurance 
an 24 billion for automobiles. 
Does it seem reasonable to you 
that families should spend twice 
as much for a means of transporta- 
tion as they spend in total to satisfy 
all the needs for which life insur- 
ance is designed ? 

Dramatize the Need 


I think that the life insurance 
industry must dramatize and make 
more urgent, more desirable the 
need for reasonable family savings 
and protection. Some years ago the 
Institute of Life Insurance started 
a national advertising campaign on 
a nationwide basis. It pictures fam- 
ily situations in an appealing way. 
I think it is good and I think we 
need a lot more of it. Of late, in- 
dividual companies have stepped 
up their advertising programs in 
newspapers, in magazines, on ra- 
dio and on television. But we need 
much more of it. 

Some studies have already been 
made of consumer motivation in 
the field of life insurance. I quote 
from a report of the Institute for 
Motivational Research Inc.— 

“It is suggested that life insur- 
ance advertising and promotion 
turn its attention to the more re- 
cent findings of psychology in the 
area of emotional maturation. In 
this context, taking out life insur- 
ance becomes a concomitant of en- 
tering adult manhood. Life insur- 
ance should be charged with all 
the emotional satisfactions that 
should normally arise from the 
‘initiation’ into the community of 
adult men.” 

I think, too, that our sales or- 
ganization must also, perhaps, re- 
vise some of its techniques and 
seek more diligently the “heart” of 
selling. We should do more re- 
search in the light of modern psy- 
chological concepts and consumer 
motivation studies into the emo- 
tional appeals which will be most 
effective in persuading people to 
want adequate life insurance and to 
want it strongly enough to sacri- 
fice something else to buy it. Let 
us, perhaps, get back some of the 


old time religion, dramatize fam- 
ily needs for the future and play 
more deftly on the deep-rooted 
emetions of family love, of family 
sense of responsibility. Our per- 
sonal sales techniques can be blend- 
ed with our advertising campaign 
to achieve an effect more powerful 
than the sum of the parts. 


More Emotion Needed 


Let us unashamedly incorporate 
a more fundamentally emotional 
sales approach in our agents’ train- 
ing courses so that they will be 
equipped, not only with a knowl- 
edge of life insurance, of the rate 
book and of the time honored ap- 
proach and closing formulae but 
also with a thorough basic ground- 
ing in the art of selling, the prin- 
ciples of psychology and motiya- 
tion particularly as they apply to 
man’s awareness of future needs 
and his frequently hidden but al- 
ways present desire to provide for 
them for his family. 

You women should be ideally 
equipped for such a task. You have 
by nature a keener emotional in- 
sight. You are by tradition and 
custom more intimately associ- 
ated with family problems, the day- 
to-day and year-to-year decisions 
which must be made to ripen your 
family into fruitful maturity. You 
have the controlling voice in fam- 
ily budgeting, family expenditures. 
You may well be the ones to raise 
the emotional banners and lead us 
to the “heart” of selling as we ap- 
ply our art of selling. 

The late Paul Speicher expressed 
it well when he wrote: 

“Yesterday’s life insurance man 
would be strangely out of place in 
today’s agency circles. He would 
know nothing of prestige-building 
or collateral influence or low-pres- 
sure technique or pension trusts 
or centers of influence. 

“But yesterday’s insurance man 
could teach us the art of ‘lump in 
your throat’ selling ... He was 
forced to put much into his heart 
about life insurance; and he wrote 
his $100 billion while we were won- 
dering when and how to write our 
next $100 billion. 

“To him an interview was not 
an exercise in mathematics, but 
an emotional experience. He dealt 
with death as if it were a fact of 
life. ‘It is written,’ he would say, 
‘that you cannot escape death, can- 
not travel in a foreign country to 
hide from it, cannot climb to the 
top of a mountain and elude it’ 

“After a time, there was a lump 
in your throat and a lump in his, 
and then you bought. Your minds 
were meeting on an ultimate real- 
ity of life, and the experience was 
good for both of you. 

“The seven-league boots of mo- 
dern selling will carry us only a 
little way unless we have in our 
hearts so much life insurance that 
we can do earnest and honest ‘lump 
in the throat’ selling. The art of 
selling is strangely impotent with- 
out the heart of selling” 
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Good Morale 
Tells How It's 


Morale is something that is vital 
to an agency’s welfare and it can 
be built up by 
systematic steps, 
Anthony J. 
Klug, general 
agent of John 
Hancock at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., 
said at the Tues- 
day afternoon 
session of the 
General Agents 
& Managers 
Conference dur- 





Anthony J. Klug 
ing the NALU convention. Mr. 
Klug described the steps he has 
followed to make morale a definite 
asset in his agency. 

The version of Mr. Klug’s talk 
given here is somewhat abridged. 


The complete text, along with 
those of other GAMC speakers, 
will be published by GAMC. 


By ANTHONY J. KLUG 


The first requirement of a suc- 
cessful agency is certainly ade- 
quate production of quality busi- 
ness. It may come from personal 
production, brokerage, or full-time 
men, but it must be adequate. 
Nothing is so boring and uninter- 
esting to me to listen to a general 
agent or manager talk about gran- 
diose plans and ideas, who con- 
sistently ends up with a small pro- 
duction. The question is how 
much is adequate, and frankly, I 
don’t know. 

In our agency, adequacy is a 
minimum of 15% of business in 
force. In agencies where there 
isn't a great deal of business in 
force, adequacy might mean some- 
thing else. If I had an agency do- 
ing less than $5 million a year 
I would set up plans and check 
to see the number of months it 
took to achieve that goal. Ade- 
quacy for me would then be the 


No Accident; A. P. Klug 
Built in His Agency 


number of months I could reduce 
that to until | succeeded in doing 
it in a minimum period of twelve 
months. From there, other stand- 
ards would have to be set up. 

You can get adequate agency 
production from personal business, 
but I dislike that as a prime source 
because the pressure is always on 
the general agent or manager and 
vacations and trips, sickness or 
illness, always create problems. 

You can get it from brokerage 
production but this, too, as a 
source can easily dry up. More and 
more, companies are striving for 
brokerage business today, so that 
you are never sure from one year 
to the next how your brokerage 
operation is going to hold up. 


Organization Necessary 


The other method, which [ pre- 
fer, is to get it from a full-time 
organization. In the first place, 
you get it by organization. In the 
second place, it is usually a level 
production and usually on the in- 
crease. In the third place, if you 
like to take vacations as I do, you 
can take a few months in the win- 
tertime in Florida and a few weeks 
in the summertime and know that 
your organization will carry on. 
It is always gratifying to me to 
have my organization do more 
business when I’m in Florida than 
when I’m home. 

May I call your attention to that 
phrase, “building and maintaining 
an organization of permanently 
successful men.” You can build an 
organization, you can bring a man 
or men into your agency, develop 
them into successful producers 
and then lose them to some other 
company or agency, either as a 
dissatisfied agent or as a super- 
visor. In any event, you have 
built a permanently successful man 
for some other company—you have 


not maintained full-time man pow- 
er in your own agency. 

To me, there are. five important 
factors in building and maintain- 
ing an organization of perma- 
nently successful men, and I nev- 
er allow myself to forget them. 

1. Recruiting: Constant recruit- 
ing is the key to a successful full- 
time organization, but the ques- 
tion is, “What do we mean by con- 
stant recruiting?” 

If by constant recruiting, you 
mean that every day and every 
week I must constantly be out re- 
cruiting for men, I am not inter- 
ested. [ have too many other im- 
portant things that compete for 
my time. To me, constant recruit- 
ing means a minimum number of 
new men appointed each year. In 
our organization, we set that mini- 
mum to four—more if we can, but 
absolutely four as a minimum. We 
try to set up recruiting periods 
when everyone in the agency con- 
centrates on the solving of that 
problem. Several times we have 
recruited four in a group. 

We try to use the best selection 
methods we know of, but if we get 
near the end of the year and do 
not have the four we want, we 
begin to lower our selection re- 
quirements because to me recruit- 
ing is still more important than 
selection; much as we know about 
selection, there is more that we do 
not know. Too often we become 
too selective and probably over- 
look some very good men. 

The three top producers in our 
agency who this year will produce 
over $4 million of business, on 
over 500 lives, probably would not 
pass any selection device in use to- 
day and two of them are members 
of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. One was turned down by 
nine agencies in Rochester—one of 
them was 53 years old and had 


spent 30 vears as a conductor on 
the old Erie railroad. On the old 
aptitude index, he rated “C”. One 
year early in the year when my se- 
lections were very high, | turned 
down an applicant, who is today 
one of the directors of sales for 
the New York Life and may even 
be in this room now. Let me repeat 
that I believe in using good sele¢- 
tion methods, but I believe more 
thoroughly in constant minimum 
recruiting. In 1956, I will get $4 
million of business from men I did 
not know three years ago. 

2. Training: We believe in two 
types of training—the long-range 
type and the short-range type. In 
our long-range plan, we have the 
company training plan such as you 


all probably have which runs 
about a year, two years for 
LUTC, and then CLU. In addi- 


tion, there are home office schools 

and other courses; in fact, there 

is always some kind of a training 

program going on in our agency. 
Points in Training 


A great life insurance educator 
told me something one time that 
I have never forgotten: The qual- 
ity of training that a man receives 
is less important than the crea- 
tion of a feeling on his part that 
he is being trained for his ultimate 
success and for this reason, we are 
constantly trying to keep training 
programs of a long-range type in 
operation. 

However, we believe that the 
short-range training program in 
our agency is the most important. 
After we have prepared a man for 
the New York state examination, 
he must learn two sales talks, ver- 
batim—one is a savings plan with 
which you are all familiar, and the 
other is a mortgage redemption 
plan. 

We drill and rehearse these sales 
talks with him constantly. We do 
not allow him to deviate one iota. 
We use a tape recording machine 
and play it back so that he hears 
himself giving this talk. In addi- 


t‘on, he must learn, verbatim, a 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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PAUL L. GUIBORD 


General Agent 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


54 Park Place Newark 


Paul L. Guibord and Associates 


2 Nz J. Newark 2, N. J. 





OSBORNE BETHEA 
Manager 
OSBORNE BETHEA and ASSOCIATES 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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MArket 3-8000 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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General Agents 
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Schriver Reports to 
National Council on 
Year's Operations 


Managing Director Lester O. 
Schriver of NALU gave the fol- 
lowing report at the meeting of 
the national council: 

By LESTER O. SCHRIVER 
Sixty-seven years is a long time 
the life of any organization. 
Probably no 
man now living 
was at the first 
inauspi- 
cious meeting of 
this association. 

Sut through the 
years there has 
been a continu- 
ity of ideal and 
purpose,  paral- 
leled by an ex- 
pansion of pro- 
gram and service until today, weth- 
er we like it or not, we are engaged 
in big business. We have chapters 
in 51 states and territories, repre- 
sented in 670 local associations, 
with a total membership of more 


than 65,000. 


in 





Lester O. Schriver 


Now, may we have a look back 
since our mid-year meeting at 
Hartford? As you may have 
guessed, we have moved bag and 
baggage from New York, which 
had been our headquarters for 
many years. Fortunately, we were 
able to find very comfortable quar- 
ters at 1800 H street, N.W., where 
we can remain till our new building 
is ready for occupancy. The move 
was effected with the loss of only 
one staff member. As a result of 
that staff change, Miss Helen 
Kullgren decided she would like 
to become office manager, a posi- 
tion for which she has had experi- 
ence and training, and to replace 
her as director of membership pro- 
motion, we have been fortunate in 
securing Mr. Vance Rich Jr., of 


Raleigh, N.C., 


tant operation. You will see Mr. 


Rich in action during this conven- 
One other staff change has 
occurred since we moved to Wash- 
who had 
of 


tion. 


ington. “Larry” Jackson, 
been the executive director 
GAMC for the past four years, left 
us on August first to accept a re- 
sponsible position with the Metro- 
politan. GAMC has been fortunate 
in securing as his successor Mr. 
Donald A. Baker of Indianapolis, 
presently managing director of the 
magazine, the Jnsurance  Sales- 
man, also serving as_ executive 
secretary to the Indianapolis Gen- 
eral Agent & Managers Assn., 
and as secretary for the Indiana 
and Indianapolis life underwriter 
associations. Mr. Baker will as- 
sume his new duties about October 
first. 

Most of the regular activities of 
the past year are covered in the 
reports of the various committees. 
Believe me, it has been a strenu- 
ous year. 

You are eagerly awaiting the re- 
port of the building committee. On 
Friday we will break ground for 
our new home—on one of the 
choicest locations in this beautiful 
city. It will not only be a very 
efficient workshop, but it will be 
a monument to the American 
agency system, planned and built 
by the field forces of America— 
all members of NALU. It will be a 
fitting consummation of a dream, 
and evidence to those who have 
gone before that we have kept the 
faith. 





Here for Southland Life 

P. Vernon Cox and Louis F. 
Runge, vice-presidents, are repre- 
senting the home office of South- 
land Life at the convention. 





Here for Pan-American 

John Y. Ruddock, senior vice- 
president, is representing Pan- 
American Life’s home offices at 
convention. 








Among the 
representa- 
tives of the dis- 
taff side at the 
convention 
(from left) are 
Matilda Wells, 
Prudential, D e- 
troit; Arlene 
Weitzel, New 
York Life, Bur- 





lington, Vt., and Helen Rupp, Prudential, Minneapolis. 


to head that impor- 


a 


Fear of Being Executive Passed Over 
At 40 Helps Prospective Agent Decide 


The possibility of being a cor- 
poration executive who gets to be 
around age 40 and is passed over 
for promotion can be used effec- 
tively in getting a young man to 
see the advantages of being a suc- 
cessful life insurance agent, said 
Robert L. Woods, general agent of 
Massachusetts Mutual at Los An- 
geles, in his talk at the general 
agents & managers recruiting pan- 
el during the NALU meeting. It 
may take the just-graduated young 
man 18 years or so to find out 
whether he has what it takes to 
become a success as a corporation 
executive but he can find out in 
less than a year if he has the suc- 
cess potential for selling life insur- 
ance, Mr. Woods tells a young 
candidate for an agent job, and 
“what’s a year out of your eco- 
nomic life expectancy?” 


By ROBERT L. WOODS 


The story of every one of our 
14 associates who have achieved 
Million Dollar Round Table mem- 
bership in one or more years gives 
testimony to the tremendous op- 
portunities afforded the above av- 
erage in our business. Let’s not 
keep good men out of our agencies 
by emphasizing averages which 
apply with any degree of certainty 
only to large groups and not to 
individuals. 

Another concept: Do you apolo- 
gize for turnover in our business 
to the prospective recruit? We 
don’t. We glorify and emphasize it 
—and sincerely believe that one of 
the failures of management has 
been not to cause more turnover 
during the FIRST year of life in- 
surance experience. 

The question of turnover both- 
ered me once upon a time—and 
during the period of my army 
service, I almost made it a hobby 
of asking all with whom I came 
in contact, “What are you going 
to do when you get out of the 
army?” I’ve asked that question 
all over this country and in the 
European theater, of hundreds of 
men, under all kinds of conditions, 
and I always received an immedi- 
ate reply giving evidence of the 
fact that they had given a good 
deal of thought to that question 
long before I asked it. 

The answer in almost all cases 
was “I don’t know.” Then would 
be added the afterthought: “But 
I’m sure of one thing—I’m not 


going back to my old job.” By 
every time I asked that question 
of a medic, or a chaplain, or a life 
underwriter who had been in the 
business two or three years of 
more, I was told exactly what he 
was going to do at war’s end. Yes, 
he may have come from Keokuk, 
Ia., and having seen Los Angeles 
in his travels, decided to start over 
in Los Angeles rather than start 
over in Keokuk, but he knew ex. 
actly what he was going to do 
when he got there. 


Then I couple that experience 
with my thinking on my 40th 
birthday. The pause on that day 
for reflection was a little longer 
than ordinary. I had always been 
told that where I was going would 
be pretty well determined by the 
direction I was taking at 40. And 
I took a good look at my contem- 
poraries—those with whom I had 
graduated from school some 18 
years before. And if it’s true that 
where you're headed at 40 is where 
you're going, then the majority of 
my contemporaries weren’t going 
anywhere. 

When the large corporation ex- 
periences the death of its president, 
they move up a vice-president, in 
turn move up a 2nd vice-president, 
and so on to the lowest senior of- 
ficer—and who is chosen for the 
vacancy? A 60-year-old?—A 50- 
year-old?—No, a 40-year-old—old 
enough to have the experience, but 
still young enough to apply that 
experience with all his powers. 

The point to my story is this: 
When the 40-year-old is passed 
over, and the majority are, what 
does that say to him? Maybe that 
is saying, you don’t have the apti- 
tude to be a leader in this business 
—maybe it is saying, you didn’t 
pay the price for success way back 
18 years ago—or 17 years ago—or 
15 years ago when it was so easy 
to hide your marginal effort—as 
is always true in large organiza- 
tions. 

And I say to you, thank good- 
ness it doesn’t take 18 years to 
find out whether you have the ap- 
titude for our business—thank 
goodness you don’t have to spend 
18 years to find out your willing- 
ness to pay the price for success 
in life underwriting. We'll know 
in far less than a year’s time— 
you will know, in less than a year’s 
time whether this is the business 
for you. 





Greetings to the N.A. 


L.U. 





From the BOSTON GENERAL AGENTS AND MANAGERS 





FRANK T. BOBST 


General Agent 


Merc 


MOTUALJ LIFE INCURANCE COMPANT 


CLIFFORD D. STROUT 
Associate General Agent 





BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


49 Federal Street HAncock 6-0022 Boston 10, Mass. 
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THE SUMMERS AGENCY 
M. GREELY SUMMERS, JR., Gen. Agt. 
50-60 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 
HUbbard 2-0700 
NEW ENGLAND LIFE 








ROBERT B. PITCHER 


Pliny Jewell, Jr., Assoc. Gen. Agt. 

Herbert Jaques, Jr., Brokerage Mgr. 
Dana L. Sargent, Assistant Brokerage Mgr. 
CApitol 7-8300 


General Agent 


br Mancock 


MOTUAL/ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


53 State St. 





Boston, Mass. 
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‘GOLD-DIGGING’ ENDORSED . 





‘Designing Women Are O.K.-If They're 
Designing Life Insurance Estates 


In her talk at the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table dinner during the NALU 
convention, Mrs. Dallas N. Dyer 
of Tennessee Life, Houston, gave a 
new meaning to the terms “design- 
ing women” and “gold digger.” 
She showed how they apply not 
only to the hussy but to the highly 
creditable activities of women life 
insurance agents. 


By DALLAS N. DYER 


My mother reared me on the ad- 
age that “a good name is more to 
be desired than 
riches.’’ My 
company tells 
me that a good 
name in this bus- 
iness is the path- 
way to riches— 
so my problem 
now is how to 
hold my own 
with you girls in 
acquiring a rep- 
utation that will Mrs. Dallas N. Dyer 
lead to the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. 

Oil and water won't mix and yet 
seated here tonight I see living 
evidence of you who have made it 
so. Women of gentility, reared for 
other roles, who have managed to 
remain gentlewomen and yet have 
joined the ranks of the most no- 
torious females known to society— 
designing women. I hasten to ex- 
plain that this does not imply the 
questionable character of a hussy 
—but as a scheming, artful gold- 
digger, yes. Because that fs a com- 
pliment of the highest order, I am 
very proud to be one of you. 

We don’t dig in our leisure hours, 
nor with ulterior motives. We do 
not go out with our pickaxes clev- 
erly concealed in stylish handbags 
or in smart briefcases. Our daily 
aim and foremost goal in life 
is wrestling money from males 
(sometimes females), and the se- 
curing by hook or crook the sig- 
natures of these citizens of sub- 
stance. But our objective is high 
and honorable, for the dollars we 
take are always surplus dollars and 
we guarantee to return them plus 
many more as necessary dollars, 
for this will happen when they are 
needed most. 

You may, in Mae West fashion, 
invite them to come up and see 
you sometime, or you ‘may des- 
cend on them, but your motives 
are always the highest. You are 
there not to wreck homes but to 
preserve them. 

It would be ridiculous for me 
with my limited experience to tell 
you, with your far greater knowl- 
edge, anything about the business 
we are in, but following my theme 
of the “Designing Woman’’ let’s 
analyze for a moment the ap- 
proach of the successful Gold Dig- 
ger. 

First, she must have something 





that attracts and appeals to her 
victim. Often it is appearance, 
sometimes it is fame; but neither 
of these alone can do more than 
lure the prospect. The interest 
once captured must be held to pay 
off. What is the real bait, the one 
sure-fire attribute in a woman that 
has genuine lasting appeal? What 
is it that makes the plainest Jane 
beloved, welcome and sought aft- 
er? It is the ability to make the 
person she is with at the moment 
feel important, needed, powerful— 
the ability to forget herself and 
her problems—to submerge _her- 
self in his—to be a symptahetic 
listener. 

Yes, we must build prestige to 


| get the opportunity ; but once pres- 


tige is established we must forget 
ourselves completely in a sincere, 
friendly effort to understand and 
help someone else. 

Every human has his problems. 
Some of them are physical, some 
emotional, some moral and many 
are financial. But to each his par- 
ticular problem is greatest—his in- 
dividual need most important. We 
must recognize this and use it in 
every interview we get. 

The way to a man’s heart they 
say, is through his stomach. The 
way to a man’s purse-string is 
largely through his emotions. Play 
on them skillfully, delicately; but 
with sincerity. 

Have you ever thought it would 
be fun to play God for a while, to 
reshape the course of human lives, 
to juggle the fortunes and fates of 
ethers? Has it occurred to you that 
we do just that? We can’t create 
a life, nor can we prevent death; 
but we can create plans that make 
life worth living, and we can pre- 
vent the destitution sometimes 
left by death. 

Just how big a role we play in 
this shaping of lives depends on 
our skill, our powers of persuasion, 
our ability to paint a picture so 
vivid that others can see it also 
and our fervent desire to draw up 
blueprints that will provide bless- 
ings. 











Shown during an intermission in 
the trustees’ opening meeting are 
Trustee Gordon V. Hockaday, 
Equitable Society, Spokane, (left) 
and Gerard S. Brown, Penn Mu- 
tual, Chicago, chairman of the 
NALU committee on federal law 
and legislation. 





aha, Harry N. Phillips, Sun Life of 
J. Hicks Baldwin, New England 
treasurer. 


Among the din- 
ers at the NALU 
trustees lunch- 
eon: from left, 
Sam B. Starrett 
Jr. Guaran- 
tee Mutual, Om- 
aha, Harry N. 
Canada, Detroit, both trustees, and 
Life, Washington, D. C. NALU 








Purser, Flynn Win 
Awards for Articles 


Carr R. Purser, general agent of 
Penn Mutual in New York City, 
and Thomas J. Flynn, staff man- 
ager of Prudential in Hamilton, 
Ontario, have won LIAMA’s an- 
nual awards for the best articles 
in MANnaGeER’s MaGaziNeE and Dts- 
TRICT MANAGEMENT. 

Lewis W. S. Chapman, director 
of company relations of LIAMA, 
which publishes both magazines, 
presented the awards to the win- 
ning authors at the luncheon meet- 
ing of General Agents & Managers 
Conference Tuesday at the NALU 
convention. 

Mr. Purser’s 2-part article, “Su- 
pervision for Keeps,” appeared in 
the January and March, 1956, is- 
sues of Manacer’s Macazine. In 
it, he described three categories of 
supervision which have been effec- 
tive in his agency. They are work 
requirements, growth and develop- 
ment procedures and sales promo- 
tion. 

Mr. Flynn’s article, “On-the- 
Job Coaching,” was published in 
the February, 1956, issue of Dis- 
TRICT MANAGEMENT, a_ bi-monthly 
magazine for managers and assist- 
ant managers of weekly premium 
agencies. His article describes his 
method of training by giving the 
case histories of three of his 
agents, two of them new and the 
third with more than 20 years’ ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Purser, long active in 
GAMC affairs joined Penn Mutual 
in 1932 and was general agent in 
Providence before becoming gen- 
eral agent in New York in 1944. 

Mr. Flynn, the first staff man- 
ager to win the District MANAGE- 
MENT award, entered the business as 
a clerk in Prudential’s home office in 
1935 and transferred to the field 10 
years later. He has held the Hamil- 
ton post since 1954. 





Absence of Occidental of Cal. 


Officials Due to Company Meet 


The home office of Occidental 
Life of California is not represent- 
ed at the NALU convention be- 
cause many executives are attend- 
ing the Top Club meeting Sept. 23- 
26 in Quebec. This also explains 
the absence of some Occidental 
agents from the NALU meeting. 
The Top Club meeting dates were 
set before NALU changed its con- 
vention dates. 


DeVol, Hale, Todd, 
Maher on American 
College's Board 


Added to the American College 
3oard of Trustees at the annual 
meeting in Washington during 
the NALU annual meeting were 
Eugene Devol, Ist vice-president 
of American Society of CLU and 
a general agent of National Life 
of Vermont in Philadelphia; Stan- 
ton G. Hale, president of LIAMA 
and vice-president of Mutual of 
New York; Frank B. Maher, pres- 
ident of Life Underwriter training 
Council and vice-president of John 
Hancock; and John O. Todd, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Chi- 
cago, president of Todd & Zischke, 
Inc., actuarial and pension con- 
sultants. 

Six trustees whose terms ex- 
pired this year were reelected for 
three year terms: James E. Bragg, 
manager of Guardian Life in New 
York City; Charles W. Campbell, 
southeastern regional vice-presi- 
dent of Prudential, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; president Davis W. Gregg of 
the American college; Roger Hull, 
executive vice-president of Mutual 
of New York; Raymond C. John- 
son, vice-president of New York 
Life; and Harold M. Stewart, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Pruden- 
tial. 

Dean Herbert C. Graebner re- 
ported that he expects there will 
be CLU study groups in more 
than 200 cities in the school year 
just beginning, a substantial in- 
crease being due to the newly re- 
vised CLU curriculum. There were 
study groups in 168 cities last 
year. 

Changes in American College 
by-laws were approved, involving 
the redefining of the functions of 
the educational advisory depart- 
ment and the department of field 
services to provide expanded pro- 
grams of service to colleges. 





44 Companies Plan 


Dinners for Agents 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 

LIFE OF VIRGINIA, Willard 
Hotel, South Ballroom. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE, 
Statler Hotel, Congressional Ball- 
room. 

MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE, Statler Hotel, Massachus- 
etts Room. 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK, 
Washington Hotel, Washington 
Room. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, May- 
flower Hotel, Chinese Room. 
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General Agercy opportunities available in California 
For information, call or write Leslie P. Schuitz Vice-President 


INDEPENDENCE LIFE PRESENTS 


Complete 
Security 


THREE-IN-ONE 
POLICY 


The first 

complete policy 
including comprehensive 
sickness — accident — 
life insurance 

in one contract 


Complete protection for any eventuality in the course of human affairs, 


provided in one single comprehensive policy ! 


Three-in-one policy 


e RETIREMENT INCOME — 


yr life at the age selected 


* FAMILY INCOME — 


income for the family in the event of premature death 


* DISABILITY INCOME — 
fetin rotection for disability \aused by sickness 


or accident. A completely new appruach 


Other specialty policies include 
TRIPLER PLAN 
SAVER PLAN 


Le) afey Ve] 1 4e0) (eae) 
FAMILY GROUP 


co 727 W. Th St 


Los Angeles 17, 2 


Brokerage Business Invited 


Inflation Is Challenge to Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
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cannot be meted out in small doses. 
Even if it were possible, an increase 
of 2% or 3% a year in the price 
level would destroy the effective- 
ness of social .benefits whether 
promised by government or by 
private corporations. Most people 
blame government for inflation but 
behind the government are many 
individuals and groups demanding 
inflationary policies or who con- 
done such policies. 
e 


There are some students—ap- 
parently a small minority—who be- 
lieve that our immediate problem 
is to provent a deflation, accom- 
panied by a serious reduction in 
production and rising unemploy- 
ment. It seems to me however that 
the greatest future danger which 
we all earnestly wish to guard 
against, arises from the possibility 
that we may bring about a chao- 
tic deflation as an unavoidable con- 
sequnee of a further inflation. 

A large number of people have 
been led to believe that the old- 
fashioned business cycle has been 
legislated out of existence, that it 
now is a thing of the past. They 
accept the comforting but errone- 
ous notion that we have new and 
marvelous built-in stabilizers that 
will keep the economy on a smooth 
and constantly rising plane; any 
imbalances, they mistakenly think, 
will be corrected one at a time by 
the so-called “rolling adjustments.” 


False Sense of Security 


Farm price supports, unemploy- 
ment insurance, large government 
expenditures, an elastic tax system, 
federal deposit insurance, better 
knowledge of credit measures—all 
are supposed to cushion any de- 
cline that might develop. This line 
of reasoning gives our people a 
false sense of security and deprives 
them of a degree of caution they 
might otherwise exercise. It is my 
considered judgment that we will 
continue to have some ups and 
downs in our economy. 

. e a 

I cannot yet believe that we are 
wise enough to keep constantly ex- 
panding without some corrective 
periods. I suspect that some of the 
jolts will be rather rough and they 
probably will hit us, as in the past, 
at moments when we least expect 
them. On the other hand I am 
enough of an optimist to hope that 
we have learned a great deal in re- 
cent years about the workings of 
our economy. Perhaps we know 
enough by now to wipe out the 
extremes of the peaks and valleys. 

Economists have made great ad- 
vances in recent years in producing 
a vast quantity of statistics, quan- 
titative and qualitative, on the na- 
tion’s current economic activity. 
Such data are in common use to- 
day. They appear in practically ev- 
ery analysis of business conditions. 
We know from month to month 
or from quarter to quarter the gross 
national product, the amount of 
»ersonal income to families, their 


disposable income, their taxes, their 
personal consumption expenditures 
and savings. We also have running 
data on debt formation, and on 
federal, state and local expendi- 
tures. 
* oe e 

Back in the 1930s none of these 
measures were available on a cur- 
rent basis. We had no estimates of 
gross national income. We had only 
foggy notions of the magnitude of 
investments or savings. Even the 
direction of movement of aggre. 
gate economic activity was in 
doubt. A wide variety of guesses 
by economists as to the depth and 
severity of the depression of the 
1930s was current at the time 
Business men and government of- 
ficials had to plan and execute 
policy decisions in heartbreaking 
darkness. 

Made Modest Contribution 


I am happy to say that our own 
business has made a modest con- 
tribution to basic economic re- 
search in the past decade particu- 
larly in the field of savings and 
investments. This has been ac- 
complished through the industry’s 
investment research program. One 
of the studies which we have spon- 
sored, Raymond Goldsmith's “A 
Study of Savings in the United 
States” was described by the “New 
York Times” as a “monumental 
piece of research, giving great 
promise of helping to ameliorate 
the business cycle through provid- 
ing hitherto unavailable informa- 
tion on savings and investments.” 

We still have far to go in the 
field of* basic economic research. 
There are large gaps in our knowl- 
edge yet to be filled in. For ex- 
ample, we have few reliable data 
on business inventories, a most vi- 
tal area if one is to make intelli- 
gent analyses. Many of our esti- 
mates are crude and need further 
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refinement. Other data becomes’ 
too slowly available to permit max- 
imum usefulness. 

In recent years invaluable knowl- 
edge and experience has been 
sained on the workings of the fed- 
eral reserve system and the inter- 

lay of monetary and fiscal poli- 
ties. Much of it we learned the 
hard way. The record in total has 
not been good but we at least un- 
derstand some of the reasons why 
it failed when it did. From the 
outbreak of World War II until 
March, 1911, the government was 
enamored by the idea of financing 
the war and ef refinancing matur- 
ing obligations at an absolute min- 
imum of interest expense. There 
was almost an obsession on low 
interest rates. The Treasury boast- 
ed of the low interest paid on the 
national debt and created the de- 
lusion that the cost of interest in 
the federal budget was the only 
thing that mattered. 

During this era the Federal Re- 
serve Board was under the domi- 
nation of the U.S. Treasury. To 
keep interest rates low, the board 
was compelled to peg the prices 
of government bonds at par or 
above. Banks could, therefore, sell 
at any time without less, govern- 
ment securities which had been 
accumulated during the war. This 
gave the commercial banks of the 
nation vast reserves for the expan- 
sion of bank credit and laid the 
groundwork for an enormous ex- 
pansion of deposits. 

From December, 1939, to Decem- 
ber, 1950, the money supply, in- 
cluding currency and total bank 
deposits, increased from $65: bil- 
lion to $181 billion, a threefold in- 
crease. Of course a considerable 
part was necessary to finance war 
activities. The creation of this ad- 
ditional money resulted in a great 
upward pressure on prices. 

During this tragic period the 
dollar lost 48 cents of its purchas- 
ing power. An elaborate system of 
price controls and rationing was 
imposed in an attempt to contain 
the inflation, but as we all know, 
the results were futile. It is now 
crystal clear that we cannot have 
artifically low interest rates, stable 
purchasing power, and a free econ- 
omy all the same time. These three 
factors are incompatible and one 
or the others must give. 

In March, 1951, as a result of 
courageous action by federal re- 
serve officials and under the prod- 
ding of Sen. Douglas, the board 
regained its historical freedom of 
action. The peg was removed and 
federal bond prices were permit- 
ted to seek their level in a free mar- 
ket. At that point the reserve board 
regained the initiative in money 
matters. Its powers have been used 
at times to restrain inflationary 
developments and at other times 
to cushion recessions. As a result, 
a remarkable degree of stability 
has been achieved in the last few 
years. 

Here we have had a practical 
demonstration of what can be ac- 
complished by monetary and fiscal 
policies intelligently applied. Fac- 


turs affecting our money supply 
are only partially under control of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Actu- 
ally there are a whole complex of 
jactors converging on the economy 
at all times. Some of these forces 
push in the direction of boom, oth- 
ers pull in the direction of depres- 
sion. The direction in which we 
move depends upon the relative 
strength of the various forces. The 
matter of confidence or lack of 
confidence on the part of our peo- 
ple, is of supreme importance in 
determining which way we move. 
The decisions from day to day 
of millions of spenders, savers, in- 
vestors, lenders and _ borrowers 
have an important bearing on the 
course of economic developments. 
The board has to maintain flexi- 
bility so as to supplement or coun- 
teract these movements from day 
to day. The board tries to match 
the supply of credit and purchas- 
ing power to the available supply 
of labor, materials and plant ca- 
pacity. For the past 18 months the 
economy has for all practical pur- 
poses been fully employed. Hence, 
the board has maintained a rela- 
tively tight money market. 


Hope for the Future 


Our hope for the future rests on 
the assumption that the board will 
continue to be given a free hand 
to operate as its good judgment 
dictates. One thing is certain, the 
board will be severely criticized by 
some business men and labor lead- 
ers every time it applies measures 
of restraint. For the foreseeable 
future restraint will probably be 
called for more often than ease. 
Herein lies the danger. 

Will powerful political groups 
deprive the board of its freedom 
of action? Fortunately in recent 
months both President Eisenhower 
and Mr. Burgess of the department 
have reaffirmed and pledged con- 
tinued independence for the board. 
This assurance is most timely be- 
cause the board again may be un- 
der pressure in the months ahead 
to provide as much bank credit as 
desired to finance a great upward 
surge of expansion beyond the ca- 
pacity of the country to absorb 
without further price inflation. 

That the board may have the 
assurance of continued freedom of 
action, I would suggest that the 
employment act of 1946 be amend- 
ed making it clear that its objec- 
tives of “maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power,” 
are to be achieved within the 
framework of a stable price level. 
The board interprets the act in 
this light but there are others who 
give the language quite a different 
construction, hence the need for 
clarification. 

Those of us who preach the doc- 
trine of sound money and a stable 
price level should be considered 
the protectors of economic growth. 
We want economic growth; but 
we are convinced that to obtain a 
continuous growth we must main- 
tain a reasonably stable price lev- 
el; otherwise we invite an infec- 
tious inflation which can put an 


end to growth, or in tact bring 
about serious contraction. Some of 
the periods of greatest growth in 
our country took place when prices 
were stable. 

During the depression of the 
1930s we were told that our econ- 
omy had reached a point of stag- 
nation because of over-savings. 
This was the false philosophy of 
the “mature economy.” The “pro- 
pensity to save” was assailed as an 
outmoded characteristic of our peo- 
ple. Policies of government were 
deliberately slanted to discourage 
savings and to stimulate spending. 
Interest rates were held at arti- 
ficially low levels and rates of tax- 
ation were adopted which made 
savings difficult, especially in the 
higher income brackets. 

Time for Fresh Look 


It is high time to take a fresh 
look at these policies. Our situa- 
tion must be reappraised in light 
of new problems facing our econ- 
omy. We have need for tremendous 
amounts of new capitz] to finance 
expansion and to provide jobs for 


our growing labor force. The 
soundest and safest way will be 


to raise as much as possible out of 
savings. The degree to which we 
rely on inflationary bank credit 
will largely determine whether or 
not we can ‘maintain scable pur- 
chasing power. 

As a matter of national policy 
we should do everything possible to 
stimulate savings by our people. 
The record already is reasenably 
good but there is still room: for im- 
provement. This means that thriit 
and savings must again be given 
a place of high honor. As a first 
step people must have confidence 
in the stability of the dollar. We 
cannot expect people to save and 


lend expensive dollars 1 they are 
likely to be repaid in cheap dollars. 
As a second condition, there must 
be provided a decent interest rate 
as a reward for people who save. 

In the present situation the de- 
mand for funds greatly exceeds the 
loanable supply and interest rates 
in consequence have been moving: 
upward. This is as it should be if 
we are to strike an equilibrium 
without further inflation. 

Here is a challenge made to or- 
der for the life insurance business. 
We represent one of the greatst 
instrumentalities for savings in 
the United States. We have one of 
the most attractive mediums for 
savings in existence, since the sav- 
ings are combined with valuable 
protection against the contingencies 
of life and death. As has been 
well said, life imsutance dollars are 
“double duty dollars.” Perhaps we 
should call them “triple duty dol- 
lars” for, first, they furnish social 
protection for our people, second, 
they provide great reserve pools 
of savings which are a vitai factor 
in furnishing credit for the growth 
of our economy, and, third, their 
use helps to prevent inflation and 
a depreciated dollar. 

In closing, therefore, may I 
stress the responsibility and the 
opportunity which lie before all 
members of the National Assn. of 
Life Underwriters and all mem- 
bers of the field forces of the life 
insurance companies. When we in- 
duce an increasing sale of life in- 
surance we can be conscious that 
we are doing our patriotic duty. 
Let us all be emboldened to go out 
and preach with all our vigor the 
message of protection and the con- 
tribution to a _ stable economy 
which the purchase of life insur- 
ance will make. 
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Ground-Breaking Attracts Big Attendance 
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bert C. Adams, John Hancock, 
Philadelphia, goes from secretary 


to vice-president, and J. Hicks 
Baldwin, New England Life, 
Washington, D.C., will succeed 


himself as treasurer. 

There was one floor nomination 
for trustee. Fisher E. Simmons at, 
general agent of Pan-American 
Life at New Orleans, was nomi- 
nated by Clyde Connaughton, Met- 
ropolitan Life, Shreveport, presi- 
dent of the Louisiana association. 
Mr. Simmons is endorsed by the 
state association and all the Lou- 
isiana. local associations. 

The agenda is not entirely with- 
out controversial possibilities. The 
recommendation of the functions 
and activities committee that the 
midyear meeting be abolished is 
likely to run into opposition from 
those who doubt the wisdom of do- 
ing away with the traditional 
spring gathering despite the many 
cogent reasons advanced by F&A 
committee. The board of trustees 
is understood to be pretty evenly 
divided on the point. Discussion 
on the proposal is scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon. 

e o e 

Also certain to produce lively 
debate Thursday is the proposal to 
change the by-laws to permit the 
national council to overrule the 
trustees under certain conditions. 

At the national council session 
Tuesday a strongly worded amend- 
ment to the report of special com- 
mittee on credit insurance was of- 
fered by its chairman, E. C. Eber- 
sol, North American Life & Cas- 
ualty, Milwaukee. It was accepted 
by the national council along with 
the printed report. The amend- 
ment would go beyond the posi- 
tion by NALU in 1954 advocating 
legislation to bar commissions or 
other compensation to creditors or 
their agents in the sale of credit 
insurance. The amendment says in 
part: 

e e e 

“We still feel that this is the 
proper approach to the problem. 
However, as the result of the sev- 
eral meetings that our committee 
has held here in Washington, we 
believe—and accordingly recom- 
mend—that the above-mentioned 
legislation should be broadened to 
include credit A&H as well as 
credit life insurance. 

“Further, the legislation should 
prohibit not only the receipt of 
commissions and other compensa- 
tion by creditors and their repre- 
sentatives but also the receipt and 
retention of dividends, premium 
adjustments, or other returns of 
premiums by such creditors for 
their own economic benefit. In 
short, it is our recommendation 
that such proposed legislation be 
so worded as to remove any and 
all profit from the sale of credit 
life and credit A&H insurance in- 
sofar as creditors themselves are 
concerned.” 

The printed report of the group 
committee was amended so as to 





urge NALU to endorse a National 
Assn. of Insurance Commissioners 
position on legislation to control 
employe welfare plans, David B. 
Fluegelman, Connecticut Mutual, 
New York City, reported as chair- 
man. 

Other amendments would place 
NALU on record as opposing is- 
suance of group life insurance in 
connection with revocable invest- 
ment or savings plans, or on the 
“double dollar” basis being pushed 
by some banks. 

The double dollar plan, Mr. 
Fluegelman said, is not permitted 
under the NAIC model group def- 
inition and this fact is an addition- 
al reason why enactment of the 
definition should be sought in 
those states that lack it. 

An addition to the report of the 
state law and legislation commit- 
tee, headed by Mr. Pritchard, rec- 
ommended that NALU urge local 
and state associations to work for 
legislation earmarking larger sums 
from previous taxes to enlarge in- 
surance department staffs. The 
purpose is to improve supervision 
as a method of fighting off further 
encroachment by the federal gov- 
ernment. Other trade organiza- 
tions will be asked to lend their 
support. The report was received 
without opposition. 

The national council elected as 
the 1957 nominating committee 
Thomas B. McGlinn, Mutual Ben- 
efit Life, Miami; E. C. Schroder, 
New York Life, Appleton, Wis.; 
O. P. Schnabel, Jefferson Stand- 
ard, San Antonio, NALU trustee; 
W. Merle Smith, Mutual of New 
York, Buffalo, and R. Edwin 
Wood, Phoenix Mutual, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Spirited Debate 


Following a spirited debate. the 
national council voted decisively 
to receive the report of the federal 
law and legislation committee and 
thereby defeated an effort by the 
New York City association to alter 
NALU’s unqualified stand against 
bank loan plans. Harry K. Gut- 
mann, Mutual of New York, New 
York, moved unsuccessfully to de- 
lete from the committee report a 
paragraph which stated that legis- 
lation further restricting the use 
of these plans will be forthcoming 
soon. 

The 
based 


board of his association 
its objection on grounds 
that the committee statement 
would be an inconclusive reason 
for opposing bank loan plans and 
that the possibility of adverse leg- 
islation represented a “guess” by 
some committee members. 
Michael P. Coyle, Phoenix Mu- 
tual, president of the New York 
City association, proposed this de- 


letion at the committee session 
prior to the national council 
meeting. 


He also put forth an amendment 
by his board to revise the preced- 
ing paragraph, thus _ putting 
NALU on record as_ opposing 








bank loan plans except in cases 
where circumstances show that 
such a plan would be in the best 
interests of the client for solving 
his problems. 

Chairman Gerard S. Brown, 
Penn Mutual, Chicago, opposed 
the New York proposals, and none 
of the seven committee members 
present moved the amendment. As 
a result, the committee recomend- 
ed, as printed in the report, that 
NALU continue its opposition to 
bank loan plans as not being in 
the best long-range interests of 
policyholders or the life insurance 
business. 


Start 8-Day Week 


Starting an 8-day week the 
NALU board of trustees opened 
its deliberations at 9:00 a.m. Sat- 
urday. These ran the entire day, 
with only time out for lunch. 

The American Society of CLU 
directors also met all day Satur- 
day. 

The registration desk opened 
Sunday morning. Between 200 and 
300 registrants took advantage of 
the opportunity to register by 
mail. Instead of standing in long 
lines to fill out cards, all they had 
to do was to announce their names 
and receive an envelope complete 
with program, badge, and all the 
rest of the goodies that conven- 
tioneers are accustomed to finding 
in their kits. 


Also on Sunday morning there 
were meetings of the American 
Society of CLU’s regional new 
candidate committee and of the 
General Agents & Managers Con- 
ference board of directors. 

That afternoon the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Ta- 
ble held another of its popular 


“Sellaramas,” with Margaret 
Vogelsang, Connecticut Mutual, 
Manitowoc, Wis., as moderator. 


Participants were Adele O. Levy, 
United Benefit, New Orleans; 
Anne Bonadies, Aetna Life, Hart- 
ford; Anne Laundon, Bankers Life 
of Nebraska, Wichita; and Ruth 
Russell, Indianapolis Life, North 
Vernon, Ind. 

Later in the day the District of 
Columbia association gave a re- 
ception and tea for the early ar- 
rivals. 


Resumed Sessions 


Monday morning the directors 
of American Society of CLU re- 
sumed their sessions, with the 
NALU committee meetings get- 
ting under way at 9:30. 

The national council of NALU 
opened its deliberations Monday 
afternoon. 

The evening program included a 
Dutch dinner for the executive 
secretaries of the state and local 
associations; the Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table 
annual business meeting, the 
meeting of the agents committee 
of NALU and another session of 
the board of trustees. 

Tuesday the NALU national 
council met all morning. At the 





GAMC luncheon, the chairman, 
Judd C. Benson, Union Central, 
Cincinnati, was toastmaster. Guest 
speaker was O. Kelley Anderson, 
president of New England Life. 
Lewis W. S. Chapman of LIAMA 
presented the awards for best mag- 
azine articles appear in Man. 
AGER’S MaGAZINE and_ Districr 
MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE. 


Tuesday afternoon there were 
concurrent sessions of the agents 


forum and the GAMC. At the 
former, William H. Pryor, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Wauwatosa, 


Wis., chairman of the agents’ com- 
mittee presided. President Clar- 
ence J. Myers New York Life gave 
a talk on agent aptitude and at- 
titude. 

Closing feature was a talk, “My 
Formula for Successful Agency 
Management,” by Anthony J, 
Klug, general agent of John Han- 
cock at Rochester, N. Y. 

Tuesday afternoon there were 
also a meeting of the American 
College Trustees and a style show 
and tea for women guests. 

Later there was a reception for 
the American College trustees and 
a Women’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Round Table reception, preced- 
ing the WOMDRT dinner. At the 
dinner, the toastmaster was Miss 
B. B. Macfarlane, WQOMDRT 
chairman. Guest speaker was John 
Y. Ruddock, senior vice-president 
of Pan-American Life, which Miss 
Macfarlane represents in New Or- 
leatis. Other speakers were Anne 
S. Frimkess, Manhattan Life, Los 
Angeles, and Mrs. Dallas N. Dyer, 
Tennessee Life, Houston. 

There was also a dinner of the 
American College trustees. 


Panel Discussion 


The GAMC program concluded 
that evening with a panel discus- 
sion on recruiting, moderated by 
Vincent B. Coffin, senior vice- 
president of Connecticut Mutual. 
Participants, all whom are general 
agents or manager, were W .T. 
Earls, Mutual Benefit Life, Cin- 
cinnati; Frank R. Gorner, North- 
western Mutual, Madison, Wis.; 
Walter C. Leck, State Mutual Life, 
Chicago; Richard R. Stewart, New 
York Life, Oakland, Cal.; William 
J. Wernecke, Metropoitan Life, 
Elmhurst, Ill; and Robert L. 
Woods, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Los Angeles. 











Trustee Jack White, Prudential, 
Los Angeles, is shown with Ann 
Bickerton, NALU director of mem- 
bership promotion, (center) an 
Elsie S. Doyle, Union Central, Cin- 
cinnati, another trustee. 
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life Insurance Different 


from Other Investments 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
mine the investment worth of a 
life insurance contract by dissect- 
ing it and comparing one or a few 
of its provisions with other invest- 
ments. And yet while this is an 
ynreasonable approach, it is being 
done every day. In order to accu- 
rately appraise its merits, life in- 
surance must be viewed in its 
proper perspective ; and to get the 
true picture, one must look at the 
several investment features built 
into our contracts. 

Now let’s see “what life insur- 
ance is continually doing” that oth- 
er investments can’t do. You know 
these things well, but sometimes 
we are so close to the subject that 
we tend to overlook them. Let me 
review them briefly, and not nec- 
essarily in the order of their im- 


portance. shy 
First and foremost, life insurance 
offers unconditional, guaranteed 


values, and the insured or his bene- 
ficiaries are offered a guaranteed 
amount of income under the set- 
tlement options. These guarantees 
are made at the time of purchase 
and in many instances can run for 
well over 100 years. What other 
types of investment include these 
features? NONE. 

Second, life insurance is an in- 
comparably liquid investment with 
an unsurpassed record of safety. 
The policy’s cash value is available 
at all times for withdrawal by the 
policyholder. Or if he chooses, he 
can borrow money up to a guar- 
anteel amount, at a guaranteed 
rate, without the necessity of es- 
tablishing his credit, and with no 
danger whatsoever of having the 
loan called. 

By way of contrast, other types 
of investments which might be 
used as collateral are subject to 
fluctuating value, and under de- 
pressed conditions or in tight mon- 
ey markets are subject to high rates 
and repayment on demand. Still 
another investment advantage of 
Alife insurance is that the policy- 
holder may accelerate or withhold 
the amount of money he invests 
‘at any given time by adding or 
ideducting his dividends or by exe- 
,cising his rights under the change- 
of-plan or policy-loan provisions. 
| And finally, the automatic pre- 
/mum loan and the right to use div- 
jidends to purchase additions, are 
all valuable features making life 








‘insurance a highly attractive in- 


vestment. 

As investors, life insurance com- 
panies are, therefore, unique, As 
an investment, life insurance is the 
soundest that can be made. For 
value, all things considered, life 
insurance is the best buy in the 
market year in and year out. I am 
in no way discrediting other types 
of investment. For the right per- 
son, at the right time, and under 
the right circumstances, other 
types can be attractive. 

I would like to paraphrase a well- 
known quotation of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s, “Friend, the Lord must pre- 
fer the average people. That is the 
reason He makes so many of them.” 
We are a nation of average of mid- 
dle-class people; and for the aver- 
age person or the average family 
the only safe, sound, and sure way 
of protecting his family and build- 
ing an estate is through the pur- 
chase of life insurance. 

Charles Evans Hughes, who you 
will recall headed the Armstrong 
investigation, said to a life insur- 
ance gathering 30 years ago, “I 
believe there is no safer or better 
managed business in our country 
than yours.” Were Mr. Hughes 
alive today, I am sure his opinion 
would be unaltered. 

There is no question but what 
the job we are doing in the life in- 
surance industry is good enough. 
But good enough is not enough. 
With forward-looking people in the 
field and home office working to- 
gether, I am certain that we will, 
over the years ahead, make life 
insurance even better. 


Baker Attends Convention 


Donald A. Baker, who takes over 
next month as executive director of 
General Agents & Managers Con- 
ference of NALU, is attending the 
convention in his new capacity. 

Mr. Baker, who has been man- 
aging editor of The Insurance 
Salesman succeeds Lawrence W. 
Jackson, who has joined Metropol- 
itan Life as administrator of cours- 
es in the field training division. 


Here for United States Life 

Representing the home office of 
United States Life at the conven- 
tion are John Weaver, executive 
vice-president; Francis Welch and 
Fred Becher, vice-presidents, and 
Walter Zerbst. superintendent of 
agencies—east. 








__ Two past pres- 
idents of NALU, 
William H. An- 
drews Jr., Jeffer- 


Son Standard, 
from left) and 
Grant Taggart, 


California- 

restern States 
Life Cowley, 
| Wyo., (2nd from 
Tight) attended 
the trustees’ 








first meeting. Flanking them are O. P. Schnabel, Jefferson Standard, 
an Antonio, a trustee and convention program chairman, (left) and 
Albert C. Adams, John Hancock, Philadelphia, NALU secretary. 


Positive Attitude Essential 


To Future Opportunities 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 
ments which automation inevitab- 
ly entails? How are we going to 
handle the big question of govern- 
ment penetration in our affairs and 
the many aspects of that problem: 
ranging from advertising restric- 
tions to social security and taxa- 

tion? 

I put these problems as ques- 
tions because they are still unre- 
solved and require a great deal of 
thought on the part of all of us. 
The point I wish to make is simply 
this: if we are to resolve them to 
the best advantage of our policy 
owners—and thus ourselves, we 
must meet them with a positive 
attitude. 

Now I am aware that that is not 
a descriptive term of precise mean- 
ing. I ought to be more specific. 
Let me suggest then what “posi- 
tive attitude” means in my book 
as we contemplate the climb up 
our Mt. Everest. 

First of all, I think it means that 
we must have an awareness and 
an appreciation of the value of 
working together. Call it a sense 
of unity, call it teamwork, call it 
cooperation, call it by that coined 
word “togetherness’—the label 
isn’t important but the fact is. And 
it is important at the very outset 
in our approach to our problems. 

The problems I have mentioned 
by way of examples are far from 
simple. Some in fact are complex 
in the extreme. In a business as 
large and as broad as ours, such 
problems are bound to be seen 
from different points of view. For 
example, right here in this room, 
those of us who represent home 
office management and those who 
represent the field tend, from time 
to time, to see some matters a bit 
differently. 

That’s to be expected, because 
our roles and our responsibilities 
are different. The fact that we may 
have a different viewpoint in ap- 
proaching some problems is not 
bad. The only bad thing would be 
to ignore the fact and attempt to 
reach solutions without real un- 


derstanding. Surely what is needed 
is the contribution of all worth- 
while viewpoints in order to make 
possible the best understanding 
and the best solutions. 

In this situation it seems to me 
that you people in the field have 
a right to expect certain things 
from management in the home of-' 
fice; and I think management has 
a right to expect certain things of 
you. 

You have a right, it seems to me, 
to expect management from its 
vantage point to provide perspec- 
tive—to see immediate issues in 
their broadest context—to present 
the long range view—to plan for 
the long haul. You have a right to 
expect that management will be 
alert to change. You have a right 
to expect that management will 
provide forward-looking _ leader- 
ship, develop a sound product and 
improve service to policy owners 
for the coming years. All this is 
part of management’s job. 

On the other hand, it seems to 
me that we have a right to expect 
from you the thinking, the ideas 
and suggestions that grow out of 
the agent’s grass roots experience 
at the point of sale—and believe 
me, the point of sale, the American 
family, is the point of our whole 
business. 

3ut more than this, | wonder if 
management does not also have 
the right to expect that you will 
think deeply about our particular 
responsibility to see the whole pic- 
ture. Management has the right to 
expect that you will realize that a 
course of action which may not 
appear best for the company or for 
the business as a whole may in the 
long run be in the best interest of 
the company and the business. 

Whether management is doing 
a good job or a poor job, it seems 
to me, should not be judged from 
the narrow viewpoint of any one 
interest, but from the _ broadest 
viewpoint of the over-all good. To 
make such a judgment calls for 
thoughtful understanding. I be- 
lieve management has a right to 
look to you leaders in the field for 
just that. 

















Introducing. a 


A. M. ‘‘Murray’’ Brown, 
agency supervisor for Old Republic 
Life Insurance Company, who is in 
charge of developing our ordinary 


life program. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Good Agency Morale Is No Accident 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 





prospecting talk, and again we 
drill and rehearse that with him. 

We direct mail 500 names with 
bait letters at my expense, and we 
help him get the names. I have 
never paid much attention to the 
number of contacts a man _ has 
when coming into the business. I 
would just as soon hire a stranger 
in the town. I am more interested 
in his ability to make friends than 
the number of friends he already 
has. 

After he is thoroughly trained 
on these three simple fundamen- 
tals—a prospect talk, a savings 
talk, and a mortgage redemption 
talk—our supervisor goes out into 
the field with him, and there we 
put into operation the “perfect 
day.” 

My supervisor is instructed that 
when he works with a new man, 
each day must be a perfect day. 
They must leave the office not la- 
ter than 9:15 a.m. They must con- 
stantly prospect, attempt to secure 
interviews, and give sales presen- 
tations. They must take one hour 
for lunch and one hour fer dinner. 
They must work until 9 p.m. 


2 or 3 Perfect Days 


[ would rather have a supervi- 
sor give a new man two or three 
perfect days to illustrate how a 
good life insurance man works 
than I would to have that super- 
visor work in the field with him 
for two or three weeks. Supervi- 
sors are taught to use the D.O.C. 
method—demonstration, observa- 
tion, and correction, and as they 
make their calls, they alternate in 
handhing the case. 

3. Agency morale: One of the 
mest important and often over- 
looked factors in successful agency 
management is agency morale. 
Sometime ago, in studying some 
materials on this subject, repre- 
senting results of the survey made 
by LIAMA, I read that in hun- 
dreds of agencies checked, morale 
was the lowest in those agencies 
where the general agent or man- 
ager thought it was the highest. 

I was impressed by that and 
even now, although I think we 
have a high morale in our agency, 
I never allow myself to accept it 
as an accomplished fact. I am con- 
stantly trying to improve it be- 
cause I am constantly worried for 
fear I may think we have a high 
morale, whereas the truth could 
be that we do not. 

What is morale?"Well, morale is 
merely the attitude of the agency 
force towards their general agent 
or manager, the agency, and the 
company. It’ has to do with the 
manager’s attitude toward his 
agents, his personality, and his 
professional skill. 

I think that morale in an agency 
is easy to build, but easier to de- 
stroy. It involves countless fac- 


tors. An open-door policy is a mo- 
rale builder. Interest in an agent’s 
problems. 


Interest and concern 





for an agent’s financial picture. 
The furnishing of leads, the satis- 
factory handling of disputes. Many 
a time I have paid a commission 
twice because any other decision 
would have hurt morale. 

We publish a monthly bulletin 
and send them far and wide to 
company officers and_ general 
agents of our company. We build 
up the individual agent in these 
bulletins and we acquaint them 
with the fact that their accom- 
plishments are being spread over 
the country. 

We run few contests in the 
agency, but when we do, we do 
it on the grand scale because it 
helps morale. Recently our com- 
pany had a centest in which I 
wasn’t interested. Because it was 
company sponsored, I decided to 
simultaneously run a contest, and 
instead of a few prizes, take the 10 
leading agents on a 3-day fishing 
trip. 

Actually there wasn’t much dif- 
ference between the production of 
the 10th man and the 14th se we 
decided to take them all aleng. We 
included eur supervisor, we in- 
vited a few home office people, 
and we ended up with a big fishing 
party. In one month, that group 
wrote 250 applications for $1,660,- 
000 of business. A fishing party 
for that kind of a result is inex- 
pensive. 

We are on the way to a con- 
vention at Lake Placid, the usual 
company type ef convention for 
days. We have about 20 qualifiers 
and we are taking them and their 
wives up for two extra days in 
advance of the convention. How 
much does this cost? Far less than 
you would think and the results 
mere than justify them. 


Didn’t Understand Morale 


I said that I worked for five dif- 
ferent general agents and man- 
agers, and I think I would be safe 
in saying that every ene of them 
was a better insurance salesman 
than I am, but every one of them 
lacked even elementary knowledge 
of agency morale and as a result, 
they were all mediocre managers 
and general agents. We have pro- 
moted six men within the last 
four years in our own company 
and that makes for morale. Every 
man is told that if he wants to go 
into organizational work and dem- 
onstrates the ability, we will find 
a place for him in this agency or 
some other John Hancock agency. 

All of our supervisors work un- 
der an incentive plan with a base 
rate. They get extras on our total 
volume, on our volume from first- 
year men, volume from  second- 
year men and our volume from 
brokerage. Not only do they re- 
ceive a good income, but they are 
told that they can write as much 
personal business as they want, as 
long as they want, just as long as 
our minimum recruiting objectives 
are met. I permit them to join a 


country club of their choice and 
maintain their dues. All of this is 
because I am constantly leaning 
over backwards to create good mo- 
rale on the part of the agency force. 

I have three books on the sub- 
ject of morale put out by LIAMA 
several years ago. Every time an 
agency supervisor is appointed by 
me, he must study those books and 
he must be sure he understands 
what morale is and what it does 
and how it affects production. 

+. It is hard to sell life insurance: 
I never allow myself to forget that 
it is hard to sell life insurance, and 
I want to be reminded of it con- 
stantly. It may be easy for the mil- 
lion dollar writer, or it may be 
easy for you, but it isn’t easy to 
sell life insurance. As a matter of 
fact, it isn’t easy for you to sell life 
insurance—it is only easier rela- 
tively. 

Why do I say this? Is it because 
of a pessimistic or negative atti- 
tude? Nothing of the kind. I am 
trying to be realistic. The records 
of this industry bear out that too 
many good men continue to fail 
in this business—men who have 
been selected with the utmost care. 
Unless I remind myself constantly 
that it is hard to sell life insurance, 
I run the risk of failing to see that 
those things are done which help 
the agents succeed. 

If vou think life insurance is 
easy to sell, it is very easy to neg- 
lect to do a lot of essential things 
in training and in morale building 
with the result of high turnover. 
I am proud of the fact that 50% 
of all of the men I have appointed 
in the past 15 years are still with 
me or have been promoted by John 
Hancock, and yet I still say it is 
hard to sell life insurance. 

5. Financing: This is almost a 
whole subject in itself, but I be- 
lieve it behooves every manager 
and general agent to have a good 
working knowledge of agents and 
agency financing. If you do not, 
you can be hurt and if you do, you 
can profitably invest in your own 
agency. 

When I started financing agents 
13 years ago, I had no capital and 
was reluctant to borrow money. 
The first man I ever financed was 
on a $25 a week draw, plus one- 
half of all commissions. As_ that 
one individual succeeded, I began 
to pyramid my financing, being 
always sure to finance only out of 
current income. In these 13 years, 
I have drawn checks for $350,000 
and right now, my total outstand- 
ing accounts are $40,000, 90% of 
which is covered by assignment 
of renewals. 

Financing has certainly paid me 
handsome dividends when I think 
of the millions of dollars of busi- 
ness that has resulted. You cannot 
finance agents haphazardly, and 
you must adopt regular safeguards 
to prevent men from being over- 
financed. 

My 17 years’ experience in office 
werk have convinced me that with- 
out some kind of overhead con- 
trols, you can lose thousands of 
dollars. Take a simple thing like 


rent, for example. I have 3,209 
square feet of space which is ade. 
quate for our whole organization 
and my rate is $8,000 a year. In 
our city, | was talking to a general 
agent the other day who does less 
than one-half of the business we 
do and a lot less in force, and his 
rent is running over $12,000 a year, 

Take the matter of clerical costs, 
There is an ebb and flow of work 
in the insurance business, which 
sometimes reaches a_ high point 
and at other times a low point, 
Usually new clerks are added at 
the high point when perhaps only 
part time help would have been 
needed, and at the low point, some- 
how or other, their time is ab- 
sorbed doing other things, but you 
have one more person on the pay- 
roll. 

I have always advocated that an 
agency office should keep in touch 
with efficient clerks who leave for 
marriage because some of them 
may be available at a later date 
for a few days’ work. For example, 
we have a former cashier who now 
comes in three days a week be- 
cause she wants to earn the extra 
money and in those three days the 
amount of work she does is prodi- 
gious. 


Put Clerks on Hourly Rate 


We put these clerks on an hourly 
rate base. I talked with Laury 
Morrison of LIAMA a few years 
ago to see if he could tell me 
whether there were any efficiency 
standards and he told me that it 
was difficult to set up a standard 
because all offices operated differ- 
ently and that many factors would 
have to be taken into considera- 
tion, such as the amount of pro- 
gramming that was done, settle- 
ment options written, secretarial 
help given, etc. 

In general, however, he said that 
a good organization would be one 
in which there was one clerk to 
every 4,000 collectible items and a 
new application clerk to every 800 
applications. I assure you we have 
done a much better job than that 
by attempting to set up efficiency 
standards wherever possible. 

For example, we process about 
2,000 new applications a year and 
we keep every conceivable kind of 
record including address cards, 
town cards, copies of the medical 
examinations, and copies of the ap- 
plication, retail credit reports, ete. 
In addition, we actually write 700 
policies in our office each year un- 
der our company’s new plan where 
policies are written right in the 
office. One girl does this whole job 
and is through at 4 p.m. every day. 

We send out a personal thank- 
you letter over my signature on 
every application received. Initial- 
ly we used to do this by having 
the girls in our office do the work. 
That was a costly operation. I 
found a personalized letter service 
who would take over the whole job 
for eight cents a letter, so that we 
continue to give that service, and 
yet the cost is only $160 a year for 
having 2,000 personal letters writ- 
ten. 
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“Man! I’m Glad I’m With Combined” 





“Yes sir, every month when I get that commission check 
I can’t help saying, ‘Man! I’m glad I’m with Combined’. 


“You see, Combined has actually made it easier for 
agents and agencies to close more sales— make more money, 
in the health and accident field. They broadened the 
benefits of their accident, sickness, and hospitalization 
policies, and added some terrific new ones besides. By 
any comparison, Combined’s Royal Banner Hospitalization, 
Wholesale Group Package, and Universal Non-Cancellable 
Disability Plans, among others, are outstanding buys. The 
business that agents and agencies are doing with all of 
them is proof enough that Combined policies are in har- 
mony with modern coverage requirements. 


“So if you’re an agent or an agency owner who’s after 
more business, that can bring you higher income for your 
effort, send the coupon today for the story about 
Combined’s Program. It will be a pleasure to have you 


join the growing chorus of men from coast to coast, 
who are saying ‘Man! I’m glad I’m with Combined’. 


Combined Group of Companies, W. Clement Stone 
President: Combined Insurance Company of America, 
Chicago; Hearthstone Insurance Co. of Mass., Boston; 
Combined American Insurance Co., Dallas; First National 
Casualty Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW—FOR THE COMBINED STORY ~ 
| Combined Insurance Company of America 
{ Dept.M 5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Ill. 


Please rush me complete details about the 
Combined program for agents and agencies. 
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A cordial bow to America’s 
top-ranking Life Underwriters 
from one of America’s 
most progressive mutual companies 


soon to celebrate its 75th anniversary 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Co. 


Guardian of Security Since 1882 © Baltimore 1, Maryland 
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